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The Choice of the Well-Informed 


Nothing attests more forcefully the surpassing quality of Crane equipment 
for the bathroom than the consistency with which it is specified by distinguished 
architects. 

Where the demand is for a supreme combination of utility, durability and 
lasting attractiveness, designers of out-of-the-ordinary homes unhesitatingly 
repose their confidence in products which bear the name of 


CRANE 


Every Crane product shows in design and execution a creative purpose, a 
definite determination to depart from the ordinary. It is this policy, crystallized 
through the efforts of an army of artisans, which has endowed the Crane name 
with its prestige among people who care enough for the best to demand it. 













Crane bathroom equipment is not necessarily elaborate. It is adapted to even 
modest requirements. It is extremely flexible as to styles and arrangements- 
but inflexible always in its individualistic merit of materials and manufacture. 


There is a near-by Crane Branch to render Crane Service 





Boston Washington Little Rock Indianapolis St. Paul Tacoma 
Springfield Albany Muskogee Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Bridgeport Syracuse Tulsa Chicago Duluth Pocatello 
New York Buffalo Oklahoma City Rockford Fargo Salt Lake City 
Brooklyn Savannah Wichita Grand Rapids Watertown Ogden 
Philadelphia Atlanta St. Louis Davenport Aberdeen Sacramento 
5 Newark Knoxville Kansas City Des Moines Great Falls Oakland 
Camden Birmingham Terre Haute Omaha_ Spokane San Francisco 
\ 5 Baltimore Memphis Cincinnati Sioux City Seattle Los Angeles 





CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44% ST..NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-FOUR LEADINGCITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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The Shopping Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has been reorganized with a platform of wider service 
toour readers. From the headquarters of the Shopping 
Service in New York we are now prepared to shop for our 
readers when they are out of town, or with them when 
they are in town. If you require other things than those 











E would have a word with those who wish 

to purchase their Christmas gifts through 
the Shopping Service of THE House BEautTI- 
FUL. Please get your orders in at the earliest 
possible moment. We urge this, not only be- 
cause of the perennial holiday rush, but because 
many of the shops have in stock a smaller 
supply of Christmas articles than usual, and 
if we do not buy early, the gift you have 
chosen may not be procurable. 

[his condition is due partly to reduced pro- 
duction caused by labor conditions; partly to 
the uncertainty whether the pre-war habit of 
general giving will prevail or the during-the- 
war custom of limiting one’s gifts to friends 
and family. 

If the particular article you order is not 
obtainable, we will be glad to get something 
else as like it as possible for the same price — 
only please state when you order whether you 
wish us to use our judgment in making another 
selection or not. 


"THERE is something romantically rich and 

fascinating about a silver pitcher, whether 
it be used to grace the sideboard or to serve a 
refreshing drink to one’s guests or family. 
The one shown on this page is of the real 
Sheffield silver plate, on copper. It stands 
seven and seven-eighths inches high and costs 
$22. [18] 


NOTHER enduring and valuable gift for 

either Christmas or a wedding is the 
Sheffield covered vegetable dish, which costs 
$18. There are two compartments, and the 
top of the dish may be inverted and used to 
serve a third vegetable. Salt and pepper 
boxes in the same plate in a graceful Colonial 
design are $5 for the pair. [19] 


en 


Square flower 
box of Floren- 
tine terra cotta 
with a back- 
ground of rare 
cerulean. 





FASCINATING shop on a side street 

deals exclusively in articles of terra-cotta 
plaster and carved wood. Many are imported 
from Italy; others are made by Italian arti- 
sans in this country. The square flower box 
shown above is among the imported pieces. 
It is of Florentine terra cotta, with a back- 
ground of rare cerulean. The raised figures 
are of pink and rich ivory. There are touches 
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Book-ends placed 

together to form a 

decorative fruit 

basket for the man- 
tel or table. 


The basket of the 
book-ends is of 
brownish gold, 
the fruit painted 
in rich Italian 
shades of red, 
blue, green and 


purple. 


of dull gold that enhance the delicacy of the 
tints, and the vessel is made practicable by a 
removable galvanized iron lining to hold 
earth for a growing plant or water for cut 
flowers. This really exquisite piece, which is 
six by six inches square and five and a half 
inches tall, may be had for $6. [20] 





OOK-ENDS combine happily usefulness 

and adornment. The woman in quest 
of the unusual for her own home or as a gift to 
a friend could go far and find nothing more 
attractive than those shown in the pictures 
on this page, which sell for $5 a pair. The 
basket is of brownish gold, the fruit painted in 
rich Italian shades of red, blue, green and 
purple. These may be used to hold books or, 
as in the illustration at the top of the page, 
placed together to form a decorative fruit 
basket for mantelpiece or table. [21] 





ANDLESTICKS, colored to match the 
book-ends, cost $5 apiece. Postage on 
both articles is required. [22] 





HE mahogany Lazy Susan shown below 

spins around the middle of the table, dis- 
pensing sugar, cream, butter and condiments 
with less noise and more alacrity than any 
maid. Her indefinite stay may be assured for 
something more than a real maid’s weekly 
wage—$1 4. [23] 





Mahogany Lazy Susan, which spins around the 
middle of the table, dispensing sugar, cream and 


other things. 
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1. Swumway. 





mentioned each month write to the Shopping Service of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

In ordering articles mentioned in these columns send 
money in form of check or money order. Address your 
le‘'ter to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING 
SERVICE, 17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











DECORATIVE window boxes of ivory-col- 

ored plaster, with raised figures of classic 
design, may be ordered to fit any window sill. 
These are equally effective filled with growing 
plants inside the room or with evergreens on 
the outer ledge. They range in length from 
eighteen to forty-five inches and in price from 
$8 to $24. [24] 


MONG recent importations from the East 

are covers for the living-room table, in 
tan, blue or rose embroidery combined with 
gold. These are particularly lovely and most 
reasonable. The yard square ones sell for 
$2.50; and the round ones, thirty-six inches 
in diameter, sell for $3. [25] 


OR the lovers of tea and the unusual in 

pottery there is a teapot of crude Chinese 
ware, green in color and costing 50 cents. 
Flower holders of the same ware, swan or frog 
shaped, sell for 35 cents. A round box of 
Japanese rosewood contains ten coasters of 
the same product. Each is decorated with 
the Flowery Kingdom’s widely advertised 
sacred mountain, and the whole may be pur- 
chased for $1. [26] 


LJNIQUE and beautiful are the Russian 

hand-wrought iron candlesticks, seen in 
a shop that has an unusual display of metal 
ware. One eighteen inches in height, of sim- 
ple design, has three branches and costs $15. 
Another of the same shape, holding one candle, 
costs $7.50. [27] 





CANDLES, nine inches long, in colors to 
harmonize with any scheme of decora- 
tion, come in boxes of six for 75 cents a box. 
The red ones are 
the real Christ- 
mas holly shade. 
[28] 


A small pitcher 

(7% inches high) 

of Sheffield silver 
plate. 





ILLY SUNDAY’S admonition to“ brighten 
the corner where you are”’ is gaily heeded 
by oblong and oval trays of hammered brass 
Either shape, fourteen inches long, may be 
had for $3.50. For $5 one may secure onc 


seventeen inches long. Incidentally these 
may be put to many other uses than the one 
mentioned. [29| 
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For a Christmas Gift 


This ‘Old Deerfield’’ Corn 
Popper—W. Irving Hand- 
Forged Wrought Iron—A beau- 
tiful addition to the fireplace— 
A useful companion on winter 
evenings. Fifteen dollars by 
prepaid express. 
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The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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One can live without art—but not so well. 


Fhe Copley Prints ee 


Destinguished Works of American | 
Art. For 24 years a hall-mark of | 
good taste in pictures. | 


Beautiful Pictures for 


Gifts and for Your Home 


(Highest Award Gold Medal from 
the French Government. ) 
, * 
Abbey’s Holy Grail 
depicting stirring scenes of the 
old crusade, symbolizes also the 
victorious crusade of the Great 
ar. Artistic and extremely ap- 
propriate for 
Soldier Memorials 
Belongs in every home and building 
that hadthe honor of a starred flag. 
Also a fine gift to a soldier as a 
personal memorial of his service. 
How Obtained: Through art stores, 
or direct from us. We send on 
approval, prepaid and with no obli- 
gation of purchase. $1.50 to $50. 








THE MAGIC PIPE* 
Your Old Family Portraits reproduced privately in The Copley Prints, 
from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc. 


Make unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars in Catalogue. 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue—practically a Handbook of 
American Art. (Stamps accepted. ) 

*This charming, breezy picture by Eva Roos Vedder, comes 6x9, $1.50, 
8x12, $3.00; 14x20, $6.10. From a Copley Print copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 42 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 








Salesreom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 








“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Freeupon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








Genuine Antiques For I Disposal 


Ic, ss ons tee $50.00 

Luster Pitcher, one pint . . . $15.00 

Old Pewter Platter $ 8.00 
One Brass Candlestick. One Wooden Platter 

E.E. FITZGERALD, 16 Pillsbury St., Concord, N. H. 





WANTED 
Old Laces and Embroideries 


COMMUNICATE WITH 
Mrs. R. D. Patterson, 1201 Rubicon Road, Dayton, Ohio 








DESK AND TABLE LAMPS 


Reproductions in bronze and old gold finish. 
Chinese, Pompeian and Renaissance Designs. 
Carved metal and wood figured bases. Nubian Girl, Ele- 


phant, Camel and Budda; electrically equipped, with 
suitable hand-painted vellum shades 


$10.00 to $25.00 Complete 


Combining utility and decorative beauty. Our creations are 


distinctively original. Ask for descriptive, illustrated booklet. 


RARE TAPESTRIES 





Beautiful Woven Views 
VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in Natural colors. Most attractive wall or table 
covering. Full size 19x57 inches. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 
Photographs and further details on request. 








J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York 














**Home Attractions”’ 





LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 


Garden Accessories 
for 
Beautifying Home Grounds 





When writing enclose 10c and ask for Catalogue **M-30"' 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston and Webster Avenues - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE - 6 East 39th Street 


ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes.Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


P’ Gatoway TERRACOTTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


~COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
i Authority 


















ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. 
guaranteed. $5.00 up. 
Oe GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥. 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 

Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handies—Larée 
Deep Undershelves—' ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 





A high grade piece of furniture sur. 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY ase of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW ror a DescrIvpTIVE Panm- 
PHLET AND DEALER's NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
501-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, IN. 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


It is a fact that our forefathers invested 
a larger percentage of their personal capital 
in the furnishing of their homes than we are 
willing to do today. They thus obtained 
things that are an inspiration to each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

DANERSK FURNITURE is not only “ the 
fashion ’”’ today but will be fifty years hence, 
as it embodies the best that the mind of 
man can devise in artistry and design. 


Buy now for Spring deliveries. 
Send for the latest number of our bulletin, 
om ” 


he Danersk, E-12 


COTTER ET EET ET EET ETO OA CO OU CQ COT CQ OT OQOUOQOD ONT ET EN OUEUTOTOVTUT TNO ENI TV TVI NI tp 








Complete Sets finished in charming color 
schemes in harmony with DANERSK 
Fabrics on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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McCutcheon’s 
Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs : 

Reg. Trade Mark 


HETHER for personal use 
or gift purposes, there is, 
indeed, “‘no time like the 
present” for purchasing Mc- 
Cutcheon’s Pure Linen 


Handkerchiefs. 








James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 




















5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


" g GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
p 
& 
> 








Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 


W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M 





LONDON PRINTS, LINENS, VELOURS 


and SILK DRAPERIES 
PAINTED WINDOW SHADES FURNITURE 


Photos and samples. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO, 223 E Washington Square, Philadelphia 





HERALDRY — 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Monograms. Embos-ing dies cut for sta 
tionery. Also designs wrought in copper or brass to order 


HaTrIELD 


M. J : 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


412 Logan Street 
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E recommend as a gift to a discriminating 
person a pair of*candlesticks of heavy 
brass covered with enamel. This really rare 
and lovely example of Russian color work is 
$15 for the pair. [30] 


OMEONE has said that oe person who has 

to live with a picture should select it, but 
any of us would cherish the Rheims Cathedral 
for memory’s sake and the love of beauty. 
Prints of the familiar exterior and of the 
interior with the famous rose windows, tinted 
softly in yellow and brown, cost. $1.50. 
These are most effective framed in walnut 
or dull gold. [31] 


HE custom of having knockers on doors 

inside the house fell into disuse with medi- 
eval castles, though the writer recalls at a 
later date than the Middle Ages, being filled 
with awe and admiration at St. Dunstan pull- 
ing the devil’s nose outside a reverend rela- 
tive’s study door. A collection of small 
knockers, exhibited in the Christmas stock of 
a small specialty shop, contains no doughty 
saints in deeds of daring, but there are oval 
and urn-shaped brass knockers, appropriate 
for a bedroom door, selling for $1.50. Copies 
of those adorning well-known English homes, 
flaunting the family coat of arms, may be had 
for $2.50. Others, embellished with designs 
in colored enamel, sell for $3. [32] 





TIN boxes, three inches high and six and a 

half in diameter, enameled black and deco- 
rated with gay bunches of flowers, are selling 
for $2. A larger size, four inches high and 
eight in diameter, cost $2.50. These are hand 
painted, and one may state in ordering what 
colors are preferred in the decoration. The 
inside is painted pale yellow. One of these 
makes an acceptable gift filled with candy or 
cookies and tied with Christmas ribbons. 
Please enclose postage. [33] 


N oblong black silk sofa pillow, eighteen 

inches by twenty-four, finished with a 
black cord and decorated with a design of 
colored silk flowers, appliqued on, sells for the 
reasonable sum of $5. The effect of this touch 
of black in a room is to give character to any 
color scheme. Another one, eighteen by 
twelve, of the same shape and like decoration, 
comes in rose-colored silk for $4. These may 
be ordered in any shade desired. Postage 
extra. [34] 


OR a Christmas gift to the newest member 
of the family there’s an eiderdown quilt, a 
yard square, in pink or blue, bound with ribbon 
and embroidered with tiny rosebuds. This is 
particularly dainty and lovely aad costs only 
$7, with postage additional. [35] 
N these days of the high cost of ice and 
scarcity of labor the vacuum freezer is 
worth one’s consideration. It requires only 
three cents’ worth of ice, no turning and an 
initial investment of $5, [36] 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
SALESMANSHIP 


usually sells what should be unsalable, which explains 
Kermanshahs, Mesheds, Serapis, Saruks, Mahals, 
Gorevans, Irans, Kashans, Sultanabads that make up 
such a large percent of oriental rugs; for such 
oriental rugs, though genuine as to origin, are factory 
made, chemically washed, often painted, and glossed 
with hot irons. Among smaller rugs so foisted, are 
the vast majority of Beloochistans, Bokharas, Cabis- 
tans, Kazaks, Shirvans, Mosuls, Kurdistans called 
Dossers,Irans, Shiraz. If any other stockis freefrom 
such rugs, it is not so advertised. Such business is 
purely commercial, has to have volume to meet over- 
head and good —_ are not found in volume. 

b fined entirely to unwashed, 
thick, sparkling, ‘cau old rug gems; exactly as 
are shown in rug-books, in which my rugs have 
appeared. Such business could not depend upon 
local judgment anywhere, for not one rug owner ina 

hundred buys value. Should rug-taste become 
nationally expert, gem rugs would soar, and rug 
would b brokerage between private 








owners. 
I prepay express. If you do not subscribe to rug- 
camoufiage, write for list which solves rug-troubles. 
95 per cent. of my business consists of repeat 
orders from old customers. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 











Free Trial for CHRISTMAS 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 


Sent on 
Free Trial 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. Your choice 
of many styles and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 
A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 









moths, mice,dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. 
Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. Pays Direct ay 
for itself in what it saves. The idealChristmas, wed- Factery te | 
ding or birthday gift. Write today for our great new | Home 
illustrated catalog — all postpaid free to you. | 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST €0. Dept. 20 Statesville, N.C. 











IF you intend to build and wish your new ste to be different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ** Colonial Houses,’’ containing floor plans, 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates for designs in that ever 


pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, #5. ‘“STUCCO HOUSES,” 
containing perspectives and scale floor plans of designs suitable for this 


imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, %. In ordering 
give brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest 
consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 


the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 








ELISABETH A. MARTINI 
RecisteERED WOMAN ARCHITECT 


ASHLAND BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c.: 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 
sofa; old carved oak chest dating back to 1707; gorgeously carved Em- 
pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 
French Empire furniture, mirrors, etc. aaeornee by appointment 
only. Photos and full descriptions upon reques 
338 West 4th Street or Box 11 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 
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1. Smureway. 


HE fireless cooker, widely advertised as a 

substitute for the faithful family servant, 
does not pretend to be new, but it has been 
improved upon. An aluminium-lined one 
containing two vessels, one holding a gallon, 
the other a half gallon, costs $13.50, and meets 
the requirements of the small family practis- 
ing war-time economy under reconstruction 
prices. [37] 


NOTHER modern invention, which lightens 

the houseworker’s task and conserves food, 
is the newest thing in a vegetable peeler. This 
device is made of rough composition resem- 
bling a heavy sandpaper. The vegetable is 
scraped with this, and only the thin outside 
skin is removed. The price is 65 cents. [38] 


A SILVER-CLEANER that really cleans 

without rubbing is shown in the house- 
furnishing departments of some of the shops. 
This helpful invention, which is merely placed 
in hot water with salt, soda and the silver costs 
$1, and will save many hours of a busy house- 
keeper’s time. [39] 


HE widespread war-time interest in chemis- 
try is reflected in the chemical toys for 
young people. One box that has fluids to 
perform magic of various kinds, plus a book 
of directions, costs $1.25. [40] 





HE portable versatile “‘tip-table” is a wel- 

come gift for any woman. Round and 
octagon shapes of mahogany with an inlaid 
design of satinwood in the centre may be 
procured for the very special price of $9.50. 
Packing 75 cents additional. Orders for 
these, to be filled before Christmas, must be 
in at the earliest possible moment. [41] 


ORIBE ware plates and bowls encased in 

woven raffia, with long handles, can be 
purchased for 50 cents and $1. The plates 
are useful for serving sandwiches with after- 
noon tea; bowls may be filled with vines and 
plants that grow in water and hung beside 
the window. [42] 


HE boy or girl who carries luncheon to 
school could have a no more acceptable gift 
than a lunch box of black fibre which costs 
$3.50. The case contains a tin box for sand- 
wiches and a half-pint thermos bottle for hot 
soup or chocolate. There is a convenient 
handle by which the closed case may be agit 
[43 


NOTHING brings the feeling of springtime 
to a winter room like the song of a canary. 
One of our readers has for sale fine healthy 
songsters, Rollers and Harz breeds with yel- 
low, mottled or dark-green plumage. The 
prices are $15 and $18 according to the bird. 
Circular or square bird-cages of wire cost 
$7.10. These are finished in brass or painted 
delicate shades of blue, yellow, pink or hm 
44) 























F MBROIDERED Chinese slippers in all 
shades of blue, green, pink and lavender 
cost $3. [45] 


ICKER waste baskets, enameled white 
and encircled with a garland of colored 
flowers, sell for $1.50. There are both round 
and oval shapes. [46] 


A FAMILY with the reading-aloud habit 
will appreciate a table screen that throws 
the light on the reader and places the listener 
in a restful shadow. The screen is of parch- 
ment, painted a soft mauve and decorated 
with an urn of flowers. The price is $10. 
[47] 


OR fifty cents one may send a Christmas 
thought in the form of a small bunch of 
gaily colored flowers to brighten up one’s 
frock or furs. [48] 


O housekeeper ever had a superfluity of 

covers for dressers and chiffoniers. A 
scarf thirty-six inches long, with a wide border 
of imitation filet, costs $1.50. For $2.35 there 
is a runner forty-five inches long with an edge 
of imitation Cluny. Large medallions of the 
filet are set in the linen centre. [49] 


A VARIATION from the covered candy jar 

of glass is seen in one of crystal, delicately 
tinted and of a perfect Grecian urn shape. 
Without the cover this classic-looking vessel 
would be a most artistic receptacle for cut 
flowers. It costs $3.75. [50] 


THE walking doll that small mothers have 

longed for throughout the ages is here at 
last. She really walks, too, far more steadily 
than the real baby when he is just learning. 
All one has to do is to hold her hand and she 
steps out as boldly and steadily as if she had 
been drilling all summer and marching in 
parades. One has a choice as to size and 
coloring. There is no difference in the price 
of brunettes and blondes, but one must pay 
for additional inches. A young person sixteen 
inches high costs $6.50. Add two more inches 
and you pay $8.50. The biggest of all is 
twenty-four inches tall and costs $10. [51] 


TTENDING to one’s correspondence will 

be a joy when the desk is fitted with one 
of the new desk sets of the clear colored glass 
so much in vogue. These sets may be had in 
shades that harmonize with the decorations 
of the room. A set comprises an inkwell, a 
paper-knife, pen-rack and letter-holder, on a 
blotter, oblong in shape, with rounded ends, 
bound in crinkled leather. Blotter and 
leather binding are the exact shade of the glass 
fittings. A set complete costs $20 and may 
be had in black, dark blue, green, rose, purple 
or crystal. [52] 
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No. 6341 
Table Lamp in Rough Iron and Gold, complete with 
carved tassel pull chains, fitted with 16-inch Amber 
Painted Tortoise Shade. 
Lamp - $36.00 
Shade - $32.00 


Lamps and Shades of distinctive design in alarge variety 
of exclusive patterns. Porcelains, Carved Wood, Iron 
and Estofado finish, with shades to match in Vellumesque, 
Parchment, Silk and Embroidered Velvet. 


IRWIN POST 


LAMPS AND SHADES 
12 WEST 471TH STREET 
NEw YORK 























Colonial Furniture Specialist 


I can furnish your home with antiques of the COLONIAL 
period, or with custom made pieces on strictly COLONIAL 


lines that cost you no more than you pay for factory made 
goods. 

I am offering a few MELODEON desks, beautiful pieces, made 
from old melodeons at $85 to $100 each. Also a fine lot of old 
chairs newly finished in mahogany or natural at $15 each. 

My Chippendale mirror reproductions are worthy your atten- 


tion, a wonderful value in a large size 16x 28 French plate 
mirror at $20. This is an ideal gift. 
We make fine examples of the Gate-leg, Butterfly and Windsor 
tables. 

If you do not know me, ask your 

friends who tour New England. 


THE DAVIS ANTIQUE HOUSE 


Saybrook, Connecticut 
Stanley Davis 





UNDERGROUND 


EST GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


Ata uaa var. orf 





The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage ie ., 
15 years on the market : 
Thousands sold 
Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
rel up or down steps. Try our 
Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 
Send for catalogue on each 


It will pay you. Sold Direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 23 Farrar St,, Lynn, Mass. 








WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian Bp gone Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 


Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Sho 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 
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Ht. Suumrwny. 


SHALLOW saffd bowl of English Titian 

ware is striking in both price and decora- 
tion. The former is $1; the latter takes the 
form of a bold design of green or tan painted 
around the deep cream border. When you 
have served all the salad vou find a triumphant 
rooster crowing in the bottom of the dish. In 
some it is a blue bird warbling. Please state 
your preference—“‘ Happiness”’ or Chanti- 
cleer? [53] 
FOR the small girl who wishes to imitate her 

elders inthe preparation and conservation 
of food, there is a complete aluminum set of 
cooking utensils for $2.50. [54] 


HE very small child’s first self-propelled 

vehicle has evolved into a bug of gigantic 
size and fascinating appearance. This pre- 
historic looking insect is of gaily colored wood, 
and moves on wooden wheels, urged on by the 
fat legs that stride him. The one- and two- 
year-older will get exercise and enjoyment 
from such a steed. Costs $2.50. [55] 


A RUSSIAN flagon of graceful shape and 

slender spout may be used for after-dinner 
coffee. It is of copper, metal lined, and costs 
$5. [56] 


OR the comparatively small investment 

of $3.50 the housekeeper may be insured 
the comfort of always having on hand nails, 
screws and hooks when they are needed. A 
small box containing assorted sizes and a 
great variety of these household necessities, 
with hammer, gimlet and screw driver, is 
shown in one of the house-furnishing stores. 
This compact little chest may be locked—a 
precautionary measure that is sure to be 
appreciated by mothers of small boys. [57] 





EQUALLY useful for playing cards or sewing 

is the folding table with white enameled 
frame and top covered with cretonne or dam- 
ask in all colors for $5. [58] 


SMALL specialty shop is showing a coat 
hanger that makes one wonder why someone 
did not think of it long ago. Each hanger has 
notches to hold the loops of a skirt. The 
hangers come in white, pink or blue enamel 
and cost fifteen cents apiece or $1.65 a dozen. 
[59] 


THE garden enthusiast who takes pride in 

the fall harvest of winter vegetables will be 
interested in a rack for the storage of this 
special kind of invested capital. The whole 
is made of strong wire mesh, with shelves that 
slope down. Ventilation is free and prevents 
the decay of fruit or vegetables. [t occupies 
small space and is superior to the old built-in 
bin. A rack containing five shelves costs 
$32, while a smaller one with three shelves 
may be purchased for $22.50. [60] 
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TRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

““ Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 

WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 




















| To Help You | | 
| ali Ke Choose Wisely 
| GSement 
eta T is very likely that 
| — your architect may 
know and use casement 





windows so as to give 
your home all the beauty and comfort they 
can afford. 

But the final responsibility is yours, par- | 
ticularly in the all-important matter of 
casement hardware. 

This good little book will give you all the 
best information to be had on the subject. 





Gladly yours on request 





The Casement Hardware Co. 
3S. Clinton St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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50c FOR 50 PLANS 


of the most modern and beautiful of 
California Bungalows and Two-Story Houses 
We have a large assortment of working drawings, 
which on account of our business we can sell at 
bargain rates. Take advantage of this opportunity. 
Send 50 cents in stamps for the blue print showing 50 different plans 
ACME BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
2729 Kenwood Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEND shse BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of 
California Homes—noted for comfort, 
beauty uud adaptability to any climate. 
** Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—75 cts. 
** West Coast Bungalows’”’ 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750—75 cts. 
** Little Bungalows ’”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER: Send 42.00 for all 3 books and 1 FREE 
get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans, . 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 211 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 















By an Architect 


QuEsTION: What rise and tread should 
be used in a house stairway to give maxi- 
mum ease of ascent? 


Answer: A rise of seven and a tread 
of ten and one-half inches is considered a 
very easy stair and a beautiful one. 
There are many rules to guide one in this 
matter, the easiest one to remember being 
that the rise plus the tread should be not 
less than seventeen inches or more than 
eighteen. 

Thus a seven and one-half by ten-inch 
stair is a very good one, eight by nine, six 
by twelve, et cetera. 

Most men find it easier to ascend the 
average stair two steps at a time, and from 
their point of view the stairs are poorly 
designed. Stairs are not designed for 
men, however. The housewife and the 
children are the ones to be considered, and 
stairs difficult of ascent are a great source 
of discomfort to the family in general. 

There are fine old Colonial houses—not 
the mansions, to be sure—where the rise is 
eleven inches and the tread but seven. 
The stairways are quaint, but for modern 
women and children the very limit of 
steepness should be considered as an eight 
rise and a nine tread. 

The stair nosing, of course, is not in- 
cluded in.the figures, measurements being 
taken from top to top of tread and from 
face to face of riser. 





Question: How can highly varnished 
furniture be painted? 


ANSWER: First it is necessary to re- 
move the varnish or shellac by using a 
varnish remover. Varnish remover is 
prepared either in a liquid or paste form 
and is readily applied with a brush. The 
paste is usually a little easier to use, as it 
does not run off. 

Allow the varnish remover to stay on 
about five minutes, or until the varnish 
has softened, and then remove with a 
putty knife. Mouldings or turned work 
are more easily cleaned with excelsior. 

Repeat the operation until the last bit 
of varnish has been removed and the 
wood is perfectly clean. It is important 
that this work be done thoroughly. Next 
clean the wood thoroughly with turpen- 
tine or gasoline to remove the greasy var- 
nish remover. 

The proper way to paint furniture is to 
apply a number of thin coats, the more the 
better. Work the first coat well into the 
wood, applying the paint evenly and not 
slighting the corners or filling them up. 
Sandpaper the rough places after it has 
dried and after each subsequent coat. 
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gree tharitis your ideal environment; 
the creation of which is not an accident; 
but a reasoned process, involving insight, 
special knowledge~and skill. >.9 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 


William trthurdaren 
Specialist in Domestic frchitecture 


TEN, SO. LA SALLE. STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Residence of Edgerton Parsons, Hadlyme, Conn. 
N attractive one-story farm house. Here the small field stones 
have been used, except for the heavy lintels which were gotten 
out of the farm quarry. A type of building to be recommended. 
We invite inquiry with regard to all problems of country building; 
house, garage, farm buildings, roads, planting, etc. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, Architect, 101 Park Ave., New York 
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“The Swiss Chalet in America’ 


Plans and Elevations. Postpaid $2.00 


by FREDERICK EHRSAM, Architect 
Reading, Pa. 














«; Will help you get the most artis 


KEITH’S PLANS wisi, 





tic de "sign, comfort and sati 
faction in your home. 
Get our wonderful collecti: 
of homes in anew series of pia 
books under the 
: IG $2.50 OFFER. 


This special offer entitles you t 
3 PLAN BO 


showing 100 designs, and 


year’s subscription to Keith’s Magazine, a recognized authority for 
twenty years on planning. building and decorating. Subscription #2. 


Newsstands, 25c copy. 


Bungalows, Books A-B-C, Cottages, Books 


D-E-F-G, Two Story Homes, Book I, Brick and Stucco, Book 


Garages, Book 0. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 2 


All ten books and Keith’s Magazine for @ year, $4.0" 
216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 
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Send Us Your Plans 


and let us suggest a schedule of the hardware: Either 
hand forged wrought iron throughout, or, if the budget 
appropriation requires it—parily standard modern 
hardware of dependable quality with good Colonial 
pieces placed where they will do most good. We will 
send you both proposals and the result will please and 
surprise you. Let the W. IRVING FORGE, Inc., 
solve your hardware problems. 
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The W. Irving Forge, 
326 East 38th Street 
New York City 


Inc. 














FROM 
ONE 


ELECTRIC d RUNNING 
LIGHT WATER 


At the turn of the switch you can have brilliant light, and 
« the turn of the faucet, running water under strong pres- 
re—from one complete, compact Kewanee plant. 


KEWANEE COMBINATION SYSTEM 


Baey t install, economical and efficient in operation. Built 
your exact needs. Never fails to give abso! 
satisfaction year in and vear out. Write for free bulletins 
on Kewanee Electric Light, Running Water and 
Disposal Systems. 


an 





KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES co. 
ormerly Kewanee Water 


439 Franklin Street Ke 2 Thi. 














One Socket ; 
Two Uses S 


Aig using light and —3! 





gives single socket twooutlets, Dealer’s 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES”’ 


A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

§ Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
A ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
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(New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















Each coat should be dry and smooth be- 
fore the next is applied, and each should 
be very thin. Use enamel, if you desire, 
for the last coat. This is much thicker 
than ordinary paint and even more care 
should be taken in its application. 
Brush it out carefully and spread it 
evenly, and the result should repay you 
for the care which has been taken. 


QuEsTION: Is cement or lime plaster 
better for house plastering? 

ANSWER: Each is better in its own 
field, and care must be taken to use them 
properly. 

Lime plaster is considered more elastic, 
is slower in drying, and does not ever at- 
tain very great hardness. If thoroughly 
slacked it is more satisfactory for use on 
wood lath. 

Hard Plaster, or Cement Plaster—being 
interchangeable names—sets very quick- 
ly. The danger in its use lies here. A 
violent contraction takes place in the 
rapid drying process, and the laths are 
almost certain to be warped badly. It is 
considered bad practise by masons to use 
cement plaster on wooden laths, but there 
are masons who insist that it can be done 
safely if the laths are wet, and if damp 
weather is selected for the work, so that 
drying may be as slow as possible. If 
cement plaster on wood lath is to be used, 
the owner would do well to place responsi- 
bility for results on the one who advises it. 

For use in bathrooms and kitchens 
where the walls are to be painted and 
where they are subject to constant wash- 
ing, cement plaster applied on metal lath 
will prove entirely satisfactory. Where 
metal lath is used, place studs twelve 
inches on centres. Three coats should be 
used on wire lath. 

There is a consideration in the plaster- 
ing of ceilings, which is overlooked in 
many localities, but which, nevertheless, 
is of value. It is cross-furring. 

Cross-furring on joists is for two pur- 
poses. First, to make the ceiling true 
when the joists are of slightly varying 
sizes. Second, to lessen the shock of 
walking, moving furniture, or what not, 
overhead, which is distributed more grad- 
ually when it is transmitted through 
joists, furring and lath than if the laths 
are directly applied to the joists. 

Cross-furring consists of two- by one- 
inch strips nailed to the joists and at right 
angles to them, and spaced sixteen inches 
on centres. Shingles or wedges are 
placed between the furring and the joists, 
which are undersized, thereby making it 
possible to get the furring strips abso- 
lutely level. 
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HE device has beccme a 
standard requirement in 
every modern heme. Main- 
tains exactly the temperature 
you desire day and night. 
Affords real comfort. Saves 
fuel and many steps. 


yy: 'NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


Its operation is entirely auto- 
mat’c at all times. Easily 
adjusted for an exact lower 
terr perature for the night and 
before you arise in the 
morn ng will operate for a 
resumption of the daytime 
warmth. 

Works perfectly with any heat- 
ing plant burning coal or gas. 
Sold by the heating trade every- 
where and guaranteed satis- 
factory. 

Write us for Booklet 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So, Minneapolis, Minn 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Damppreofings—-Technical Paints 


Write for Color 











HO = Portable HOUSES 
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Getting Ready for Spring 


A spring advance in lumber 
prices will not concern you if 
you do your Spring house 
buying now. 

Select a Hodgson Portable 


House. The catalog describes 
a surprising number of vari 





Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





eties. The process of bolting 
the painted sections together 
is so simple, a skilled work- 
man is unnecessary. Get your 
catalog immediately, so you 
can decide as soon as possible 
about the spring house. Write 
today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
6 E. 39th St., 








New York 





LOS ANGELES HOMES 


Our latest book, showing the 


Most Beautiful of Our Bungalows and Two-Story Houses 


Sixth at Vermont 


Julian Eltinge’s Residence, the most unique in California, 
and other homes that have won us the reputation as the 
most beautiful home builders in all the West. 
Price, $1.25 postpaid 
THE GARDEN CITY COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Three New Features of Our Readers’ Service 


We are now prepared to 
supervise building any one 
of our House Beautiful 
Homes for you if you live 
within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Boston, Mass. 


TIFUL readers will remember, 

we built one of our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL homes in West Newton, 
Mass. We put ourselves in exactly 
the same position as any man 
or woman building the home long 
dreamed of. We borrowed money 
from a codperative bank to build 
the house, engaged a good con- 
tractor and went ahead. Everyone 
who had the opportunity of seeing 
the house congratulated us on the 
result. 

Having done this, we are now 
ready for the next logical step— 
supervising the building of homes 
for others. At present we are 
going to confine this to building 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL homes and 
only within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Boston. Later 
we hope to extend this service 
to any part of the United States. 


x year, as our HOUSE BEAU- 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 














House Beautiful Homes No. 1 


The War “House 


We will send our landscape 
architect to your home to 
plan your grounds and to 
carry out the planting to the 
very last detail, if you wish 
this done. 


O home is complete without a 
N garden, or at least a few shrubs 

and flowers, and one of the most 
gratifying activities of our Readers’ 
Service is the planning of gardens and 
grounds. Our landscape architect has 
made a special study of solving our 
readers’ garden problems by corre- 
spondence, but often there are 
features to be taken into considera- 
tion—a delightful vista, for example— 
which can be dealt with satisfactorily 
only on the ground. If, therefore, you 
live within the specified limit of 100 
miles from Boston and wish our land- 
scape architect to visit your place and 
make a plan for its development, we 
stand ready to furnish this service. 
Moreover, we will carry out any of the 
plans made, if you wish, ordering 
the nursery stock for you and doing 
the actual planting. 











The Peace Ho ouse 


We have enlarged our 
Readers’ Service Staff so 
that we may not only give 
advice in decorating or 
furnishing your home, but 
actually do it for you. 


VER a day passes but what 
our mails are filled with letters 
asking advice concerning deco- 

rating or furnishing homes — some- 
times just one room, occasionally the 
whole house. All the time, however, 
we have had a secret longing to go 
further than this, to actually deco- 
rate and furnish the homes for our 
readers. At last our hopes have 
been realized. 

We are ready at the present time 
to decorate or furnish any of our 
readers’ homes within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Boston. We 
will, of course, continue our regular 
correspondence service in addition 
to this new one, but will be able, 
also, with our larger staff, to attend 
to all the details of this decorat- 
ing and furnishing —the original 
planning, the purchasing of mate- 
rials and the very last placing 
of the furniture. 








For particulars write to Readers’ 


Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dining-room in 
Lake Forest home 
shown in the Janu- 
ary House Beauti- 
ful. The walls are 
finished in rough 
floated plaster, the 
final coat being 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





mixed with red 
sand which gives a 
beautiful tawny- 
gray color. The 
woodwork is enam- 
eled in white, and 
the doors area 
brown mahogany. 


The House Beautiful for January 





The Table of Contents Speaks for Itself 


The Small Town Library Building. . John Adams Lowe 
New England Village Centres--II. . Wm. Roger Greeley 


Homes of Authors and Artists. .... Amy L. Barrington 
The Home of Lucius Hitchcock 


The Transformation of a ‘* Modern ’’ House 
Rena Buchanan Shore Duncan 


Plants Which Will Flourish in Shady Windows 


Florence Eaton 
Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Creating a Setting for Old Family Pieces 


The Lake Geneva Country Home of Colonel H. M. 
Byllesby........................Annie F. Napper 


George Hepplewhite.......... 


| 


Breakfast Corners... ... 


Why Not Build a Town Room?... .. 


.........Charles Alma Byers 


Ethel Armes 


Making the Most of the Hall. . Mary Harrod Northend 


Dutch Colonial Houses of Kingston, N. Y. 


Dorothy King 

Old Treasures of Bristol.............. . Lilian Miner 

A Lake Forest Home. .. .. .. . Austin Jenkins, Architect 
A Discussion of the A.B.C.’s of Architecture — V 

Thomas P. Robinson 

pe er 

Electricity in the Home....... -.. .Earl E. Whitehorne 


Your Neighbor in France 
Garden and Orchard........... 





Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription, 


OR 


Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Nab tii MN 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


TE 


Name.. . Street 


City . State . 


*Foreign postage, 45 cents extra; Canadian postage, 20 cents extra. 


** Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65 cents extra 
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Kohler “Viceroy”? Bath Recess Pattern 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS 46 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Kohler leadership in the realm of plumb- 
ing ware is the result of forty-six years of 
doing things well. 


And the Kohler idea of ‘‘doing things 
well’? means imparting to the unseen de- 
tails a value as marked and permanent as 
that which distinguishes the superiorities 
that are visible and readily apparent. This 
value is assured by the Kohler name glazed 
inconspicuously into the enamel. 


Whether it be the famous ‘‘Viceroy” 
Bathtub installed in some fine home or 
hotel, or a complete plumbing equipment 
for a great factory, or a kitchen sink, it is 
a worthy Kohler product through and 
through, the result of this forty-six years 
of well-doing. 


Kohler quality, the direct result of this 
experience, has a particular significance 
for the architect, plumber, and Kohler 
users, to whom lasting value is a para- 
mount consideration. 


May we send you, with our compliments, 
an interesting and well-illustrated book 
which describes the method employed at 
the great Kohler community factory in 
the making of a complete line of enameled 
plumbing ware unusual in beauty and 
service ? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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NUMBER i 3143-¥ 
HEREVER marble, cement, 
plaster or tile are used in 
the home, Rookwood foun- 

tain backs and Rookwood decurative 
inserts offer limitless possibilities of 
embellishment. 

Rookwood makes many distinc- 
tive and beautiful small things* for 
the home, such as bowls, vases and 
candlesticks. 












Write for Literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“CREO-DIPT © Build Now 
7 d Build to End 

tained and Build to Endure 

le a 


All authorities agree that the housing demand 

must be satisfied. You cannot afford to postpone 

building, especially if simply awaiting lower prices. 

fiset high prices by using “CREO-DIPT 

STAINED SHINGLES on side walls and roofs. 

They are creosoted, stained, bundled, ready-to-lay 

without waste. Save painting and repair bills. Afford de- 

lightful architectural and color effects that are permanent. 

Write today for portfolio of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood. 

Ask about ** Dixie White ’’ and 24-inch Shingles for side walls. If 
interested in ‘* Thatched Roof Effects,’’ ask for book. 
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Home of Thomas L. 

South Bend, Ind. 
“*Creo-Dipt’’ Stained Shingles 
used on roofs and walls. 
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Christmas and the Home 
By FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


T is a fantasy or a conviction of mine that a house is not the true 

breathing entity it ought to be until Christmas has been in it. 

. A house might not miss Easter Day. That belongs to the sky and 

\ the dancing crocuses and the high and solemn thoughts of church. 

Thanksgiving Day even might be spared. You can commune with 

Ys your own heart and make your feast thankfully by strange and 

unsheltered boards. But Christmas belongs at home. It needs 

all the out-reachings and mysteries of a house; and a house needs 
Christmas. 

Who knows?—Perhaps every new house waits for its second 
Christmas as eagerly as a child for its third or fourth. The first 
was all adventure and surprise. But now, what thrills in every 
beam and pane when the snow flies and secrets rustle abroad! What 

~ pride of laurel-wreath and gallant scarlet ribbons!—Are not the very 
closet doors sensible to their duty of strict guardianship, and the 
) corridors and stairs chuckingly agog with all those flurried escapes 
° that they witness? Do the straight new candles on the shelf and 
\¥ the fair, showy logs by the hearth carry no flicker of their happy 
\ $) meaning to wall and chimney-throat? Does not the youngest, 
barest house apprehend that its best festival is approaching? 
fy Let no one be too sure that this is utter fantasy. We all know 
well the curious life that lurks in brick and wood and plaster: the 
inexplicable echoes and shadows and sun-shapes that every house 
> harbors. No ghosts need walk to tell a wise newcomer the mood of his 
abode, though he may only guess that work and play, birth and death, 
love and sorrow, have swept through it, to make it live as it does. 
\ Beyond these great unchanging conditions, a house needs Christ- 
mas, and its affirmation of the simplest joy of all time. Like the 
J sorry blind spot in the heart of a child who has never dreamed of the 
°Y~ baby in the manger, of silver sleigh-bells over snowy roofs and the 
\ spangled tree’s brave magic, would be the hidden incompleteness of 
a house that has never glowed and stretched and shone to its own 
y) echo of these things. 
To have no stockings hung along the mantle (or whatever apology 
\ for a mantle some poor shelves offer), to have no secrets and no 
‘Y \ amazements ready to pop open like snap-dragons at every touch of 
the door-bell; to feel no shy or boisterous 
snatches of singing woven curiously into 
\ the texture of wall and casement; to 
cast abroad at least no more warmth and 
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light and willingness and kindness on that day than on others—to 
lack all this would be bare business for any house. 

The New Year comes inevitably, without choice, and sends its 
prophetic thrill through every arch and cellar on the earth. But 
Christmas demands choosing and cherishing. Though it is so sim- 
ple, it is none the less an achievement. If we prove wilful in neg- 
lect of our privilege, we find swift judges in the children, who will 
bear no affront to their most darling day. 

Perhaps our houses judge us, too, in their passive yet unforgetting 
fashion. The house that never knew Christmas will seem a little cold 
and hungry to one who has the second-sense for such faint betrayals 
of the past. He will ask it, wondering, “What have you lacked, 
you House?” And the four walls might make mysterious answer. 

“TI am indeed a little cold and hungry. People gave me paint and 
gilding and admirable adornment. But they did not love me or the 
world. They never gave me Christmas. They made me stiff and 
clean, when I wanted happy disorder. They had great gorgeous 
parties, when | wanted drawn curtains and candle-light and laughter 
in corners and odds and ends of singing. They gave each other furs 
and silver and diamonds, and they gave their servants neat checks in 
neat envelopes, and they gave their children intricate, tasteless toys. 
—You know what I want!—Scuffle me!— Scamper in me! Slam 
my doors and lock my cupboards! Giggle and whisper in my win- 
dow-seats! Leave the ashes on my hearths and the crumbs on my 
floors for a day; set my lights blazing and my music dancing. You 
know! Give me Christmas, and I shall never forget!” 

Then who, hearing that, would not go to the world’s end for chil- 
dren, and children, and children! And they should gather hemlock 
and ground-pine and laurel; they should strip the shops of candles 
and tinsel, and the hillsides of pitchy logs. Santa Claus should 
come jingling from his big barn above the snow-clouds; a silver 
angel with a star-wand should slip from the cold white Christmas 
moon. And the Pied Piper, in black furs and red wool, should 
loiter through the ready door, tune his pipe, laugh low, and set 
that cold and hungry house dancing and ringing and rocking to the 
music of a hundred old sweet Noels and a hundred young gay 
stamping feet! 

Surely, then, the house would sit 
awake all night, trembling with glad- 
ness. Surely it would never, never forget! 
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Strickland and Law, Architects 
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RS. STRICKLAND’S home is in adaptation of the 
Colonial style. It is distinctly a two-story house 
with roof space for storage only. The cypress shin- 

gles were laid with seven- to eight-inch exposure and stained 

white with painted white trim. The shutters, front and service 
doors and clothes yard lattice are painted a bluish green. The 
roof is slate of sea-green color. The central portion of the per- 
gola was roofed over in order to form a sheltered portion of the 
terrace, and at the same time to give a porch for the second 
floor. The pergola porch is brick laid with wide mortar gran- 
ite. It is interesting to note how carefully the service portion 
of the house has been isolated from the family portion. 

Great care was taken in planning this house to insure full 
southern exposure for the principal living and sleeping rooms. 
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A House in Adaptation of the Old Colonial Style 




















The woodwork of the first floor is cypress stained and finished 
a dark brown to harmonize with the oak furniture. The walls 
are finished in rough plaster painted. In the entrance hall and 
living-room the walls are a warm buff color; in the dining-room 
a rose-gray. The general trim throughout is simple moulded 
architraves, mitred at the corners. The beamed and paneled 
ceilings are very effective. On the second floor the woodwork 
is painted white enamel and in the service portion is varnished. 

Of unusual dignity are the mantelpieces, and these contrast 
beautifully with the plaster walls. The hardware in the house 
is brass of Colonial pattern, with cut-glass door-knobs for the 
first floor and plain glass for the second. 

Even in such an inadequate description of Mrs. Strick- 
land’s house the closet space should at least be mentioned. 
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From left to right: an old-fashioned three-legged spider which was 
lipped up before the fire to brown the top of the spider cake; three- 
legged pot and small three-legged kettle. 


NEVER cease to marvel that the majority of those who 

] seek relics of former days so blindly pass by the sim- 

ple, more humble things of the hearth which were 

so intimately connected with everyday life. Often 

they are quite as esthetic and usually more rare, for 

few have found protection from the ravages of time, if 
they have escaped a sadder fate. 

We have been able to gather to our fireside many 
things which were once familiar to someone’s hearth- 
stone, and many indeed to that of our own ancestors. 
Everyone is more or less familiar with andirons and 
fire-sets, fenders and fire-screens; though good exam- 
ples of the two latter mentioned are not over common. 
Of late years many have welcomed the opportunity to 
acquire an old brass kettle to utilize in one way 
or another, for a wood-box or similar purpose. In 
ours bayberry dips are made. People used to 
think they simply could not make their pickles 
without a brass kettle to insure a nice bright 
green. Has that not a deadly sound? How- 
ever, tradition declares them extra fine. The 
brass kettles were had in various sizes, ranging 
from tiny ones holding scarcely more than a 
pint, to huge ones half the capacity of a barrel. 

Less common are the little brass kettles fitted 
into iron tripods; in fact, | have seen only one 
other than the one we possess. Such color 
| have never seen in any brass kettle; it is dis- 
tinctly different, resembling burnished gold. 
We have allowed the outside to remain in its 
blackened state and the contrast is pleasing. 
These brass skillets were in common use back in 
1750; at that time, too, the copper chafing-dishes 
were popular. These are especially interest- 
ing, being evidently hand hammered and lined 
with tin; ours has feet and a handle of iron 
riveted with copper, while the cover boasts a 
little knob of brass. It surely must have been 
a pet possession. Our little copper dipper 
lined with tin has a gently curving strap handle 
and seems to suggest a cousinship to the skillet and chafing-dish. 

| fancy the large brass skimmer with its long crook-necked iron 
handle, which hangs at the side of the fireplace, may have lifted 
many a boiled dinner from brass kettle or iron pot. The old 
copper measures are fascinating, and some styles are very usable 
almost anywhere that a touch of copper is desired. A some- 
what darkened corner seems to enhance their beauty, and cer- 
tain flowers are delightful in them. ‘There is a warmth in cop- 
per to which one must naturally respond. | know a household 
where a coffee-pot of copper adorns the breakfast table each 
morning, and certainly its influence is felt by those who gather 
there, if not consciously, then subconsciously. 

One finds copper and brass are more universally appreciated 
than iron; but | claim that there is a mystery and charm in iron 
also, with its color varying from blue-black to a red-brown and 








The old toasting-trons 
were readily turned on 
their swivel when the toast 
was browned on one side. 





An old-time nurse’s lamp. 
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Old Pots, Trammels and Trivets 


In the “White House Built for Twins,” in Scituate, Mass. i 
By ANNIE MARIA BONNEY 


a 





From left to right in the row above are shown a wee three-legged 
pot, a skillet and a broiler. The three-legged kettle at the left 1s one 
of the very tiny kettles in our possession. 


dull gray. Often we find a bit of brass combined with the 
iron, and the effect is usually pleasing; but when used to 
embellish andirons or fire-sets, | do not seem to 
care for it. We discovered a very beautiful 
brass knob on our Yankee baker when we began 
to clean it, and it adds a touch of elegance which 
would be quite lacking without it. The Yankee 
bakers were set into the fireplace, and | doubt 
not that to bake a pie therein was a delicate 
operation. 

We mentioned our desire for a lonz-handled 
spider frequently, and one day a new acquaint- 
ance made reply that in cleaning the attic 
recently she had found one. Somehow we felt 
immediately that we had found our spider, 
and soit proved. It seemed essential that an 
iron tea-kettle and a three-legged pot should 
hang on the crane, and we were accordingly 
watchful. Equally necessary were the pot- 
hooks or trammels for suspending from the 
crane our various pots and kettles, and some 
of them we have gathered from the garden 
along with our vegetables. Old gardens are 
often quite as productive of this sort of thing 
as the well-established dump-heap. Soon 
the very necessary iron tea-kettle was dis- 
covered in a shop and the three-legged pot 
at an auction. Oh, | admit these are the 
places we frequent rather than the theatre, 
and | may add that in them we experience a 
drama more real, find a truer romance, and 
have, too, something tangible to show for 
our shilling. We do not always purchase at 
the first opportunity, nor pay for things 
regardless of price; that sort of collecting is 
to me particularly distasteful, not to men- 
tion the demoralizing effect upon the dealer 
in antiques. There is a lot in knowing quite 
definitely what you want; then when the 
thing you desire is tucked away back on a 
shelf, in the dark corner of a shop, you are going to discover it, 
whereas otherwise you would very probably pass it by wholly 
unconscious of its presence. 

After our desire for a trivet became definitely fixed, we saw 
many; but always the price was too high. Five or six years 
elapsed before we were able to satisfy our longing; but we have 
felt amply repaid for waiting. How the first one to claim our 
attention at an auction soared! English Hearth Stool, the 
catalogue read. It was on such a one as this, | fancy, that the 
old lady in Dickens set her hot spider. Humble enough it 
appeared, almost lost in its obscurity, ‘neath things much carved 
and very upholstered. Who indeed! we wondered, that came 
to buy carved marbles and tufted brocade could possibly be 
interested in this bit of iron and copper? This was in our class. 
We watched it daily for a week. We alone would wish it—but 
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side pieces are kept. 


no, it seemed not so! 
Up! up! and still up! 
went the bidding, while 
we sat discomfited, cast- 
ing an ever-widening 
farewell gaze upon it. 
Trivets were highly re- 
spected, we learned. 
And so thereafter our 
quest proceeded with a 
more proper humility. 

One day we walked into an auction room and found our- 
selves in company with a most wonderful assortment of brass, 
iron, copper, pewter!—not one of this and that, but dozens. 
Trivets! rows of them—for the hearth, for the table, for the 
fender—every kind of trivet; some were of brass and some of 
iron, or iron and brass. Needless to say, we scrutinized each 
one and made note of our preference in the catalogue 
with care. Incidentally, our pocketbooks were ex- 
ceedingly flat; but really there was nothing else in the 
world that we wanted so much, that is, for the moment. 
So tensely we sat that we almost feared that our 
muscles would not respond when the all-important 
moment arrived. It happened that the first to be put 
up for auction were the very ones which we preferred. 
This time we were prepared to hear bids issuing from 
every corner of the room; instead, we were strangely 
unopposed, and recklessly we bought a second. One 
resembles somewhat the top section of a step-ladder 
and has a unique pair of brass handles, while the other is a true 
trivet with three sturdy iron legs and a triangular steel top. 


Though in the trivet class, this might per- 
haps more properly be called a hearth stool. 


Fireplace in the South Room where the majority of the fire- 
Note the hanging crane, the different 
styles of trivets, and the “‘ chafing dish” of 1750 on the trivet 
standing at the left. 








This frying-pan 
will hold three 
mackerel or seven 


griddle cakes. 
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| have borrowed of 
my neighbor a_ brass 
trivet, the one at the 
right of the fireplace; 
this is the type which 
one may more often 
discover in the shops 
and would, | .suppose, 
seem to some more ele- 
gant. It is very nice 
to have one of these to 
set your brass or copper kettle on when serving tea by the fire. 
These trivets with pierced brass teps are frequently harp- 
shaped, and they usually have a stout handle of wood. The 
pierced work and ornamentation in general one finds was sel- 
dom overdone, and this fact the metal workers of today might 
well heed. When the details of ornamentation become too 
interesting, they are in doubtful taste. In one 
instance, | was for a time at a loss to account for what 
impressed me as somewhat frivolous ornamentation 
for our forefathers. | refer to the shovel of the steel 
fire-set ; its piercing is simple enough, but why pierced? 
Whyr To sift the ashes from the coals, of course— 
when one wished to fill the warming-pan, you know. 
And so we find in the beautiful there is nearly always 
reason. 

There is quite a general impression that the equip- 
ment of our ancestors was most meagre, and so it was, 
by comparison; but they were not without many unique 

[he old brick oven suffers not by comparison with 
The old toasting-irons (Continued on page 399) 











This ts a true trivet with three very sturdy 
iron legs and a triangular steel top. 


facilities. 
the fireless cooker. 
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Uncle Willis, 
Uncle Sam, 
Uncle Charlie, 
Uncle Jehagiah 
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and Uncle Nick. 
Not antiques 
exactly, but ex- 
slaves and cer- 
tainly relics of 
atime now 
long past. 





A Modern House Furnished With Antiques 


By RENA BUCHANAN SHORE DUNCAN 


Y interest in old furniture grew 
M from a small Empire chair, which 
was sent us as a wedding gift. | 
had grown up in a small Southern college 
town where there was still much old 
furniture, a few of the old “ before-the- 
war’’ homes and a few of the old “ before- 
the-war” darkies—not 
antiques, exactly, but ex- 
slaves, and certainly rel- 
ics of a time now long 


past. 
Finishing college, | 
married a New York 


physician, and came East 
to live. Before that, I had 
been far too busy with 
the many activities of a 
happy college life to be 
interested in furniture, 
antique or otherwise; 
but when this little chair 
was given to us, it re- 
minded me that, cast off, 
in my mother’s attic, 
two very similar ones, 
the seats gorgeously up- 
holstered in a_ purple 
striped and brocaded 
veivet, from grandmoth- 
er’s trousseau. I wrote 
home for them, though 
of course I did not dare 
ask for the grandfather 
clock from Virginia, or 
the hand-turned mahog- 
any candlesticks 
brought from England, 
a few pieces of old silver 
and glass | suddenly be- 
gan to covet. 

An obliging cousin, 
however, gave me _ her 
kitchen “safe” (cup- 
board, you say here in 
North) which was made 
in Kentucky overa 
hundred years ago. 
This is of cherry, and is 


Large centre hall. 


put together with wooden pegs. Now, 
refinished, and with a silver sconce on 
either side of it, and filled with my grand- 
mother’s gilt-band china, some lovely 
octagonal-shaped goblets with grape-vine 
etching, inherited by my husband, and a 
few bits of old lustre and old china, some 





picked up piece by ptece as the opportunity came. 
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With the exception of the rugs the furnishings are all antiques 


inherited, some bought here and there, it 
is very attractive. One would never 
dream that for many years it had graced 
old Aunt Malindy’s kitchen. Across the 
room from this “safe” is a simple Colo- 
nial console table, with mirror at the back 
below the shelf, which holds my grand- 
mother’s silver service. 
This takes the place of 
the Heppelwhite _ side- 
board | fondly hope, 
some day, to find. 

Another old cupboard, 
bought at an antique 
shop, however, is filled 
with more glass and 
china, and topped with a 
collection of decanters— 
two of the Venetian red- 
glass with grape-leaf 
etching, two of the oc- 
tagonal-shaped crystal 
with grape-vine etching, 
which match the old 
goblets, and two of plain 
crystal. I also possess 
about a dozen of the old- 
fashioned colored-glass 
finger bowis—some blue, 
some red, some the queer 
greenish yellowish glass, 
and two yellow, with 
grape-vine etching. 
They are lovely in the 
cupboard with the light 
shining through them. 
and for use around the 
house, to hold just a few 
flowers, iris or jonquils or 
tulips or marigolds. 

Two Colonial mirrors, 
given me by a collecting 
friend who had outgrown 
plain Empire things, and 
a small spade-foot cherry 
candle-stand of slender, 
graceful proportions for 
the telephone, complete 
the antiques in my sim- 
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Colonial console table, with mirror below shelf, 
which holds a grandmother's silver service. 


Corner of the doctor's waiting-room shown at 
right. More of the room ts shown on the 
next page. 












ple dining-room. This can- § 
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Formerly a kitchen “safe” which was made 
in Kentucky over a kundred vears ago, this 
piece of furniture holds an important position 
in the dining-room. It is filled with a grand- 
mother’s gilt-band china, a few bits of lustre 
ware and lovely octagonal-shaped goblets with 
grape-vine etching. 


whole house has this smooth 
yellow English paper, except 
the kedrooms, which have 


dle-stand was bought from | 
a New England country 4 x We | 
woman, who said she would ‘ ae wh RN RR oO old-fashioned chintz parers. 
have to charge me at least | fautaiuteenes seats senesaianmenminc oc Seeee) = The walls had been too much 
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had just been freshly “red ROR REC Seah EAR 
up” for spring with a nice 

new coat of brown paint! A 
table of even better shape that 
she had gilded and trimmed 
with a blue bow, she firmly 
refused to part with. The 
table and chairs, which | 
hope some day to replace 
with a Sheraton table and 
good Chippendale chairs, are 
reproductions, bought be- 
fore the hobby for antiques 
struck me. I have, so far, 
one Chippendale, which now 
stands in the hall, waiting for 
its companions to be gath- 
ered, before being used in the 
dinin2-room. 

Our house is not new, and 
yet is not old enough to be 
really good. It fortunately 
had big, square, airy rooms, 
and with just a carpenter by 
the day, we removed all the 
fancy woodwork and_ the 
Stained glass, painted the 
grained oak woodwork white, 
Stained the doors mahogany, 
added glass knobs in 
place of the turned oak and 
crockery ones, and repapered 
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then sherk ind “yee ‘all Large bedroom at head of stairs. The English chint; paper makes a delightful 
ark red and green walls background for the old pieces of furniture and other furnishings. The Empire 


chatr started Mrs. Duncan's colle 


or enamel, but this paper 
looks much like paint, and 
the effect is of spaciousness 
and sunshine, where all be- 
fore was gloom and dinginess. 

The big centre hall has a 
fireplace at the end, with 
brass andirons, candlesticks 
and warming-pan, and a -ee- 
hive clock, which keers per- 
fect time if only wound every 
day. It boasts my one Chip- 
pendale chair, heavy, sturdy 
and comfortable, with the 
urn in the back—the type of 
Chippendale known as the 
“Transition” chair. There 
is also a mahogany Heppel- 
white card table, beautifully 
inlaid and curved, with leaf 
that stands against the wall. 
A spade-foot table, which 
also tips, and is used as a 
fire-screen when not needed 
as a tea-table, is at one side 
of the fireplace, and at the 
other side a good Dutch 
chair, charming to look upon 
but most uncomfortable to 
sit in. 

My husband’s waiting- 
room is at the right as you 
enter the hall. While many 
patients exclaim in pleasure 
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black; the lowboy in the 
corner is of walnut. I hope 
some day to add its missing 
handles. The Chippendale 
mirror with the gold eagle is 
an unusually good one. On 
the panels of the deep yellow 
walls hang oval walnut 
frames enclosing pictures of 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 





The Sheraton desk 
is of mahogany, 
beautifully inlaid. 
One tambour door 
is open. 














ome of the pieces in the living-room were inher- 
ited, others picked up from time to time. The 
mantel will be changed, it is hoped, to one in 
Colonial style. 





Mahogany Empire chair 
made about 1820-1830. 





over it, many others, | imagine, wish 
for good old Mission furniture, in- 
stead of the small Empire chairs 
and the many Windsor chairs. The 
Pembroke table with stretchers is of 









The rugs are in tones of dark 
red. 

On the stairs is a landing with 
casement windows of leaded glass 













in yellows and greens, with pulley 
and draw curtains of deep yellow 
silk. The built-in seat has a deep 
orange and a deep rose-color silk 
pillow at each end, and in the centre 
is a folded blue-and-white coverlet, 
found on the janitor’s cot, near the 
furnace, in the (Continued on page 400) 









The maple Dutch table Vie 

was being used as an @ 
itroning-table when 
found. Later on it will 
be refinished. 





curly maple; one of the old 
yellow finger bowls holds pur- 
ple iris; and a carved wooden 
book-rack from the Vosges 
Mountains holds a few books 
of short stories. 

The simple Colonial man- 
tle holds a large vellow pot- 
tery jar of good shape. The 
Empire sofa is covered with a 
two-toned striped old blue 
linen; the Boston rocker, 
bought for four dollars froma 
little country gallery while 
we were hurrying to a golf 
game, is painted a brownish 


A most unusual doctor's watting- 

room, and one which 1s certainly 

too interesting to give the fatients 
time to think of their troubles. 




















Fifty Cents 
to Fifty- 
Nine Dollars 


Christmas 
Gifts 
Costing From 





Desk-set tm delicate 
colors suitable for 
bedroom or child’s 
desk. Designed by 
Miss Marton C. 
Hardy, Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 







Book-ends shown at 
right modeled and 
colored by Miss 
Erma G. Buck, 
Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Boston. 
End view showing 









































design at left. Boston. 
3 KE? S 
This Book_» 
Belongs 
to 
| 
| 
<= | 
Rustcraft book plate designed for Rustcraft book plate designed for 
boys and girls, Society of Arts and Mirror with frame boys and girls, Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Boston. decorated with gold Crafts, Boston. 


leaf and color de- 
pe ; - ‘ signed by Walfred 
This book-wagon is made of black or white en- es ae 
hr tei, . “aie : ‘ Thulin. Soctety of 
ameled wicker. Top trough is of wicker: mid- or 
: Arts and Crafts, 

dle and lower shelves are flat and have cretonne “ ’ 

¥ . Boston. 

under glass. Mark Cross. 


Combination tea-wagon and smoking-stand. 

Has removable top tray and four removable 

wicker stands with cretonne under glass which 
may be used separately. Mark Cross. 








These stands 

may be used to 

hold cup and 

saucer or ash 

tray and cigar- 
ette box. 


Sewing-table of mahog- 
any, with Gothic lattice 
and lining of satin 
throughout, in colors. 
Cover of colored morocco. 
Mark Cross. 
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Faithful to Its Early Spanish Prototypes 


The Home of Mr. Elwood McGuire in Colorado Springs 


By THEO M. FISHER 


Thomas MacLaren, Architect 


hazardous undertaking. So full is it of possibilities for 

disappointment and mistake that the adage about making 
haste slowly is a counsel eminently practical for the man who 
would build himself a house. 

Because the structural beauty of all ages plus the multiform 
creature comforts of modern devising are today so richly avail- 
able, a failure in the field of domestic architecture seems in- 
excusable. It is to be set down as a rule either to choice of an 
architect who does not know his business, or ill-advised dictation 
to a competent one. It might as well be frankly ad- 


| pies foundations under our dream home is always a 


hundred feet and a depth of a hundred and ninety, the placing of 
the house in such a way as to give ample space for garden and 
lawn was a more serious consideration than with the suburban or 
country home which has an ample site. In setting the house a 
bit back from the street and as close to the north division line as 
possible—while allowing for a driveway on this side—the best 
solution of the problem, it appears, was found. For as the il- 
lustration indicates, although the house is of considerable size, 
there is no sense of crowding. It is evident, too, that the purpose 
of providing unobstructed light for all the living rooms has in 





mitted, the chance of a happy outcome of the associa- 
tion of client and architect is generally in inverse ratio 
to the amount and definiteness of instructions offered 
on the part of the home-builder. 

When the Elwood McGuire family of Richmond. 
Indiana, decided to build a home at Colorado Springs 
for occupancy at least half the year, they neither 
rushed to an architect with half-formed notions of the 
kind of residence they might have wanted nor gave him 
carle blanche. Instead, they went about the matter 
in a leisurely but thoroughgoing way. Having ac- 
quired a lot in one of the most desirable residence 
sections of town, they took a considerable time to plan 
the development of the site and work out their ideals 
for the home to be. 

When at length they engaged Mr. Thomas Mac- 
l_aren as architect, the latter, happily, found that his 
clients’ unhurried pondering of their building problem 
had resulted in a fund of carefully matured ideas, at 
once practical in every detail, and a real starting-point 
for his own labors. 

As the lot selected has a street frontage of only a 


The house ts set back from the street and as close to the north division line as 
possible. Although of considerable size, there is no sense of crowding. 


Barb 





The sunken garden ts about four feet below the house level. It has sloping, 
sodded sides and is connected with the higher level by a short flight of steps. 











this manner been served equally 
well, how admirably, a glance at 
the plans will show. It will be 
noticed that the kitchen is the 
only room with north exposure 
exclusively. 

The general treatment is faith- 
ful to its early Spanish proto- 
types, the dwellings and churches 
of the first settlers of the South- 
west, a style of which the ele- 
ments are few and simple. There 
are the inevitable white stucco 
walls, red roof with wide over- 
hang—in this instance of red 
shingles laid in heavy courses 
instead of the usual tile—the 
round arch, unframed window 
openings and a bit of wrought 
iron in the way of porch railings 
and the balcony. The decorative 
effect of the latter, it will be 
noted, is materially enhanced by 
the shadow it casts. 
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pendant ceiling 
fixture, wall elec- 


There are two 
main entrances: 


FIRST FLOOR i SECOND FLOOR 


speeeses aly Ee 


from the automo- 
bile approach on 
the north with its 
sheltering mar- 
quise, and the in- 
viting door on the 
east front, the lat- 
ter with oriole and 
side windows of 
leaded glass. 

Of particular 
interest are the 
apartments of the 
first floor. The 
den is not only 
Mr. McGuire’s of- 
fice and work- 
room; it is as 
well “his own 
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tric candle 
sconces and elec- 
tric fitted mantle 
candlesticks, all 
in silver finish. 
South and west 
exposure make 
this a cheerful 
room at all sea- 
sons. 

The living- 
room is the largest 
of all the apart- 
ments, having the 
generous pro- 
portions of 
seventeen by 
twenty-seven 
feet. It likewise 

















room,” such as all 
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The southeast bedroom is really a dress- 

ing-room used in conjunction with the 

sleeping porch and is used also as 
a sitting-room or boudotr. 


men enjoy having. It is made 
attractive by a fireplace and the 
flanking built-in bookcases 
which occupy the north wall 
space. Here we again observe 
a pleasing use of leaded glass 
in the bookcase doors and the 
small windows over them. The 
pattern here and where used 
elsewhere is, as it should be, of 
the simplest design. 

The dining-room is another 
place where a well-handled fire- 
place has been made an integral 
part of the decorative scheme 
and an effective detail. This 
is of a lovely soft blue Van Brig- 
gle tile framed with an ivory- 
toned mantel. The trim also 
is in ivory tint, while the walls 
are a sand-finished plaster 
painted a warm French grav. 
lhe artifical lighting is from a 





is well lighted, as 
there are windows on the east, south and west. The 
paneled dado, beamed ceiling, trim and mantel are all 
of dull-finished, brown-stained oak, the tile facing of 
the latter being in a harmonious pale tan tint. The 
wall covering is a neutral grass cloth. The natural- 
colored copper chandelier and the mantel side-lights 
fit neatly into the decorative arrangement. Oriental 
rugs, aside from their practicality as a floor covering, 
strike one as well chosen, for they supply a needed 
source of lively color which relieves the room from any 
suggestion of sombreness. 

From the living-room one steps on to the sun porch. 
With gay chintz at the windows and covering the 
comfortable wicker furniture, what a delightful and 
informal spot is this for a quiet hour of reading or 
afternoon tea with one’s friends. Here the floor is of 
smoothly finished cement tinted a Venetian red and 


In the living-room the paneled dado, beamed ceiling, trim and 

mantel are of dull-finished, brown-stained oak, the tile facing of 

the latter being in a harmonious pale tan tint. The wall cover- 
ing 1s a neutral grass cloth. 
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marked off in tile ef- 
fect. The covered 
porch floor has been 
handled inthe same 
way. That neither 
has shown any In- 
dication of cracking 
is due, not to good 
luck, but rather to 
careful construc- 
tion. A concrete 
floor is coming to 
be recognized as 
particularly suit- 
able, not only for 
terraces, but for 
many kinds of ex- 
terior and interior 
porch floors as well. 
When these are 
considerably higher 
than ground level, 
and a filling of sand 
and gravel is needed 
the difficulty has 
been to prevent the 
concrete, in the 
course of time, 
from settling and 
cracking and so spoiling both its appearance and serviceability. 
The secret of the successful concrete floors is not far to seek; 
the sand filling was tamped, then thoroughly wet and given ample 
time to settle, and finally wet and allowed to settle some more, 
before the top floor-layer was put on. 

Old folks and children—not to mention any others—will 
particularly appreciate the comfortable stairway to the second 
floor, as the treads are broad and the risers easy. The flight is 
broken half way by a landing of generous size with a window 
seat and large leaded glass window. 

The four master’s bedrooms are arranged in suites of two with 


ND now comes the tiffin 
tea-table! In this inex- 
pensive accessory to the mod- 
ern household a long-felt need 
is realized, for it is a portable 
table that may be used up- 
=. stairs, downstairs or in mt- 
lady’s chamber without the 
slightest inconvenience. 
The trays, there are two, are 
made of cane, closely inter- 
woven, and are very firm, accommodating a large number of 
dishes.. A rim around the outer edge eliminates the danger of 
breakage to the teacups or other china. The standard that 
supports them is made from a light-weight wood, and the nicest 
thing about it is that with almost no effort the whole frame col- 
lapses into one piece that can be carried with the little finger. 

If the trays only are to be used, as they might be for light 
sandwiches, the frame need not sit around and look lonesome. 
Imagine how delightful it is to pick up these three pieces and 
carry them out to any corner of the lawn and in less than 
two minutes put together an adorable little tea-table. Or, if 
preferred, the trays may be filled with tea-time delicacies inside 








South and west exposure make this dining-room a cheerful room at all seasons. 
finished plaster painted a warm French gray. 
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connecting bath be- 
tween. Eaca is fit- 
ted with ceiling 
dome fixture and 
bracket lights by 
the beds. The en- 
tire house has an 
auxiliary gas light- 
ing system for use 
in an emergency 
and the fireplaces 
are all supplied 
with gas for kind- 
ling purposes. The 
chambers have ser- 
vice buttons, and 
the sleeping porch 
has speaking tubes, 
as well. 

The southeast 
bedroom pictured 
is, aS a matter of 
fact, a dressing- 
room used in con- 
junction with the 
sleeping porch and 
used also as a sit- 
ting-room or bou- 
doir. Thecolor 
scheme combines pink in the velvet rug, gray in the two- 
toned striped wall paper and deep ivory in the furniture and 
trim. The large figured cretonne in a bird-and-rose pattern, 
employed for furniture covering and hangings, complete the 
room. The full-length mirror set in the door is a convenience 
which should not be overlooked. 

The sleeping porch has windows in the three exposed sides 
which drop into wall pockets when desired. This contrivance 
is another of the structural details the owners worked out, 
and commends itself to other builders, as the sash may be 
used in the ordinary way or the screened (Continued on page 400) 


SEDER” 


The walls area sand- 
The mantel and trim are in ivory tint. 


_ The Tiffin Tea-Table and Its Many Uses 


By SHIRLEY WARE 


the house, brought out to the yard and placed upon the standard. 
In the sunroom or boudoir, it can be used to equal advantage. 


On the maid-away day, the table is indispensable. It takes 
care of an extra course in a very easy manner. 
Who among us that is up and down continu- 
ously can enjoy her dinner? Even the men folks 
fret about it! So, using the table for ~ | the salad 
course, making the dressing at the | | table, is 
one very good way to keep peace in the family. 


The dishes of the former 
course can be _ placed 
upon the lower tray and 
taken out of sight in one 
operation. 

And best of all, the 
tiffin tea-table gives a 
pleasant touch of color 
wherever it is used, as 
these are to be found 
in a Chinese red with 
gold, black and gold or 
in just about any color 
combination desired. 
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The Adams in Edinburgh —Their Work and Influence 


It Is in Edinburgh That We Find Much of Their Most Perfect Work 


‘TF thou requirest a monument,” says 
the inscription on the tomb of Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, “look around 

thee;” and in like manner the City of 

Edinburgh might claim to be the monu- 

ment of the Adams family. In the Old 

Town they were bred, educated and 

trained in their profession; in the New 


Door in dining-room in house on Queen Street. 
Detail of over-door 1s shown at the right. 








House built for Mr. Crosbie in St. Andrews 
Square, which afterwards became the Doug- 


las Hotel. This shows the work of the 
Adam brothers without as well as within. 











By M. McINTYRE WILSON 
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Town is much of their most perfect work. 
And so long did their influence linger that 
as late as 1825-30, houses were being 
erected in the extensions of the town to 
the north and east, containing Adams 
mantelpieces, cornices and cupolas. Even 
in the worst moments of the Victorian 
Era, so admirable in some respects, so 
deplorable in others, the name of Adam 
was still greatly respected, and more of 
their work survives to this day than might 
have been expected. 

William Adam, the father, born at Kin- 
ross in 1689, seems to have lived for 
some time in his native country, since his 
son Robert first saw the light at Kirkcaldy 
in 1728; but very shortly afterwards he 
settled in Edinburgh. Though an able, 
intelligent and prolific designer, little of 
his work remains within the town, which, 
indeed, at this period, presented no op- 
portunities to an architect. The city was 
still, like some enchanted princess, pinned 
within the fortified walls of the Seven- 
teenth Century. To accommodate the 
ever-increasing population, the houses 
crowded closer and closer together and 
climbed higher and yet higher into the 
chill air. The only work of William Adam 
now remaining is to be found in the 
City Chambers and the old Infirmary. 
The gate of the latter is remarkably 
pleasing, though the two beautiful urns, 
with their fish-scale surface and female 
masks, suggest too much the art of the 
silversmith. 

Though the town was cramped and 
crowded, the country was not, and in the 
designing of gentlemen’s houses Adam 
found a wide and congenial field, which, 
however, is outside the scope of this article. 
His collected designs were published be- 
tween 1720 and 1740 under the title of 
“Vitruvius Scoticus,” and in the opinion 
of modern architects include much fine 
work. 

William Adam’s four sons—John, Rob- 
ert, James and William—were educated 
at the old High School—the school also 
of Sir Walter Scott—and trained by their 
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father, from whom they inherited their 
amazing fertility of invention and meticu- 
lous attention to detail. Mr. Adam, 
senior, died in 1748; but the sons remained 
with their mother, an excellent and pleas- 
ing woman, till 1761, Robert taking the 
degree of M.A. at the University. But 
on her death the family broke up. John 


St. George’s Chapel—the only attempt made by 
the Adams to design a Gothic Church. 





Three houses designed by the Adam 

brothers—30, 41, and 43 in Castle Street. 

Thirty-nine was Scott's home where the 
earlier Waverley novels were written. 
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Mantelpiece in Sir 
Walter Scott’s study 
in home at 10 Castle 
Street. This house 
was built in 1795. 













Drawing-room 
mantelpiece at 117 
George Street. This 
is marble inlaid 
with rose granite. 












Dining-room 
mantelpiece in 
home on Queen 
Street. There 
were three of the 
homes on Queen 
Street which are 
Adam outside. 


Marble mantel- 
piece in home in 
Charlotte Square. 
Chartotte Square 
is usually consid- 
ered the Adam 
masterpiece in 
Edinburgh. 


well as inside 
include the 
fine, though 
disputed, 
house built 
for Mr. Cros- 
bie, which 
afterwards 
becarre the Douglas Hotel, in St. Andrew 
Square; the house built for Baron Orde 
of the Scottish Exchequer, at 8 Queen 
Street; two other houses specially de- 
signed in the same street; also the block 
containing 39, 41 and 43 in Castle Street 
—39 being well known as Scotts’ house, 
where the earlier Waverley novels were 
written. 

Charlotte Square is usually considered 
the Adam masterpiece. Their genius, 
hampered by having to express itself in 
stucco on London walls, found rerfect 
expression in the wonderful fale free- 
stone of the Hailes and Craigluth quar- 
ries. In Charlotte Square the Adam 
scheme of treating each block of a street 
as one complete facade is shown in per- 
fection. The north and south sides 
consist of a centre with terminal wings 
in the Neo-Classic style, the Corinthian 
pillars being quite unique. The east 
side has the end of George Street for a 
centre, and in the middle of the west is 
with London brick and stucco, the won- St. George’s Church, both sides being 
derful New Town of Edinburgh began to lonic with Tuscan porches. On the north 
materialize. Almost at once we find the Gateway of old Infirmary by William Adam, Senior. facade, which is the most perfect, are 
Adam brothers in evidence. The Regis- = One of the two pieces of his work in Edinburgh left. two fine sphinxes, and the detail on 
ter House, from their design, was built the northeast gable is worthy of 
in 1774, and the town began to grow bad omen; others. strange to say, were special attention. 
rapidly north and westward. As almost loath to leave their giddy heights. But The public buildings of this time are the 
everybody knows, Craig’s great plan  emulationisa great thing;tohaveahouse Register House, the University begun 
consisted of three parallel streets, Princes like Mr. So-and-So, or even better, be- from Adam designs in 1789 and completed 


kept on the 
father’s busi- 
ness, what be- 
came of Wil- 
liam does not 
transpire, 
but Robert 
and James 
went to London “ to seek their fortunes.” 
According to one account they first 
spent several years on the Continent, 
visiting France, Italy and Holland, 
and it is known that Robert visited the 
Villa of Diocletian at Spalato, in Dal- 
matia, in 1764. 

Almost immediately on settling down 
in London, they embarked on the build- 
ing of the district, along the bank of the 
lhames, known as the Adelphi. Though 
this was a financial failure it at least 
afforded proof of their great artistic 
gifts and literally “built” them into 
fashion. They designed—the word used 
is “ built’-—Moorgate Street, Finsbury 
Square, Portland Place, Grosvenor 
Square, Berkeley Square and many other 
streets too numerous to mention. A 
book of designs, which includes the 
origina! plan for Edinburgh University, 
was engraved by Bartolozzi and pub- 
lished in 1773-76. 

While the Adam brothers struggled 








Street, George Street and Queen Street, came the universal ambition. by Playfair nearly fifty years later, and 
running east and west, a square at either Hanover Street was reached in 1789, St. George’s Chapel, now the Episcopal 


end, and seven shorter cross streets run- Castle Street in 1795, and the New Town military chapel, erected in York Place in 
ning from south to north. The plan was culminated in Charlotte Square, begun in 1792. This last building, with a dull 
not immediately taken up. An accident 1796, finished in 1800. The houses of _ exterior, almost hidden among dwelling- 
to the North Bridge seemed to some a_ this period which are Adam outside as _ houses, is remarkable as being the only 
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The Register House built from the Adam brothers’ Edinburgh University, begun from designs by 


design in 1774. This was one of the first buildings Robert Adam in 1780, and completed nearly fifty 
to mark the beginning of growth in the New Town of vears later by Playfair. This shows the Quad- 
Edinburgh. rangle, looking east. 


tent that the result appears like the work of 
one man. The only thing in Edinburgh 
identified with the name of John is the 
family tomb in Greyfriars Churchyard, 
erected to his father in 1761. The Univer- 
sity bears the inscription above the entrance 
“Architecto Roberto Adam.” Yet these two 
“signed,” and presumably individual prod- 
ucts show exactly the same frieze of goat- 
skull masks and wreaths alternated. If they 
thus exchanged designs or “pooled”’ ideas, 
all attempt to attribute work done to one or 
another must be almost out of the question. 
That Robert’s was the dominating mind, 
there is little doubt. His contemporaries 
looked on him as the principal, and to him 
the honors were paid. 

Differences of character in the designs in 
Edinburgh there are, though this may be a 
matter of date and fashion, for 
the Eighteenth Century was a 
slave to la mode in everything. 
and not least in houses and 
decoration. There is ample room 
for change of fashion in the 
twenty-two years covering the 
best of the designs used in Edin- 
burgh. The wonderful ceilings 
of Baron Orde’s house, which 
was in being before 1777, are 
entirely (Continued on page 4o2) 


attempt ever made by the Adams to design 
a Gothic church. As “Gothic’’ architecture 
it leaves much to be desired, but it has the 
true church feeling, considerable ingenuity 
in the planning and some beautiful detail in 
the cornices and ceiling. The delicate iron- 
work of the altar railing is also worthy 
of attention, and here it may be mentioned 
that all the ironwork for buildings erected 
in Scotland was entrusted by Robert Adams 
to the Carron Company at Falkirk, a firm 
still in existence and working from their old 
designs. 

The success of the Adams had been com- 
plete. John made a fortune, married alady 
of good, country family and had his son 
educated at Eton. Robert was architect to 
the King from 1763 to 1768, in which year he 
was elected Member of Parliament for 
Kinross. On his death he was 
accorded a public funeral in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The pall- 
bearers included a duke, two 
caris, a viscount and Lord Fred- 
erick Campbell. 

At this distance of time it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between the three 
great originators of the “ Adams” 
style in decoration, for they 
worked in concert to such an ex- 














Details of 
drawing-room 
cetling in 
Baron Orde’s 
houseinQueen 
Street. All of 
the cetlings im 
this house are 
notable. 











A Home Christmas 


By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


HIS Christmas is the first really home Christmas we’ve had 

for ever so long. The homes have been here—waiting— 

and we've been in them waiting, too, and the younger 
children have been happy and clamorous at Christmas-time. 
But just the same, the children felt things underneath, the way 
children do. They felt what we were feeling in our grown-up 
way. 

There was our stairway of children—baby, little Miss Five- 
and-a-quarter, Master Eleven, humorously sapient Mr. Seven- 
teen. But the top step of our stairway of children was missing. 
Our first-born was gone. 

It didn’t help much that the War Department allowed us to 
send him one Christmas package—and only one—of a certain 
shape and size, designed apparently so that it couldn’t possibly 
hold any of the things we wanted to send him. It didn’t help 
that we doubted whether he’d ever get the package at all. 
What we wanted for Christmas was him—we wanted him so 
badly that we even forgot our grammar. 

So last Christmas was a Christmas of absence, and the Christ- 
mas before that was a Christmas of preparation, and all of them 
for years, have been Christmases of apprehension. But this is a 
home Christmas. The circle is complete. Our Boy is back 


stairs with a pattering sound as of little animals. Their cries 
are like bird cries. They empty their stockings and tear open 
their presents with a primitive passion of possessiveness that is 
very charming in them. We grown-ups are more sedate. But 
we realize that a Christmas present, like Mercy, is twice blest— 
it blesses him who gives and him who takes. Suddenly the 
children remember something. They drop their toys for an 
instant. With curls tossed back from damp foreheads they 
come running to us eager-eyed and give us belated hugs and 
kisses of thanks. No, sir! There’s no day quite like 
Christmas! 

We wouldn’t go so far as to say that a person can have too 
much happiness; but happiness does exhaust the tissues, after 
all. Along in the late afternoon reaction sets in. The children 
show a little tendency toward quarreling, and we are tempted to 
be cross. They are having indigestion of happiness—and we 
are, too—like the boy who tried to kill himself by eating enor- 
mous quantities of strawberry shortcake. Last Christmas we 
weren’t happy enough to be cross. It’s good now to get away 
from the noise and get outdoors—we grown-ups—for a little 
stroll before supper-time. There are presents to be distributed 
among neighbors. We want to talk over Christmas with them 
and see their trees. 





again. 





He’s our Boy even though he has boys of 
his own. But we notice that something has 
happened to him. He carries himself differ- 
ently; he’s graver; he’s lost a lot of foolishness 
that used to worry us. We don’t tell him 
what we think he ought to do quite as often 
as we used to. Sometimes we even think of 
asking his advice. He’s grown up—that’s 
what has happened to him. Our Boy has be- 
come a man, even to our fond parental eye. 

That doesn’t prevent him from helping us 
trim the tree on Christmas Eve. Indeed, 
when we go out into the woods to select the 
tree, he seems somehow to be the head of the 
expedition. He’s the one who chops down 
the tree and he’s the one who carries it in on 
his broad shoulders. Down from the attic 
closet we bring the bulging, yellowed paste- 
board boxes that contain the tree ornaments. 
A few of the ornaments date back to the first 
Christmas tree we had after our marriage, 
when our first-born was as yet our only born. 
The Boy was about the size of a quart measure 
then, and the tree not much bigger. But the 
tree grew as the family grew, and every year 
we added to our magpie store of tree orna- 
ments—as wonderful as Aladdin’s treasures— 
streamers and festoons and necklaces, crystal 
trumpets and tinkly bells, globes and pen- 
dants of cobalt and crimson, frosted silver and 
ruddy gold. 

The tree has grown until it reaches from 
floor to ceiling. It towers, tapering, beside 
the chimney-piece; and from the chimney- 
piece hang those queer, amorphous stalactites, 
the Christmas stockings, bulging with mys- 
terious gifts. Everything is ready for Christ- 
mas morning. 

Birthdays are nice and the Fourth of July 
is nice—or at least, it used to be when people 








Smell of fir balsam—is there anything like 
it? Candy canes and candy baskets—do they 
ever grow anywhere except on Christmas 
trees? No need of bell-pulls or knockers on 
Christmas. Doors fly open of themselves 
and we are enveloped by that tinkly, tumultu- 
ous, aromatic atmosphere as typical of Christ- 
mas as sleigh-bells are of winter or as whirring 
locusts are of hot midsummer days. It’s 
“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!” And we can hardly tell whether 
we are exchanging greetings with grandma or 
the youngest granddaughter, for one touch of 
Christmas makes the whole world young. 
And Christmas is everywhere. That’s the 
miracle that seems almost too good to 
be true. 

But the country, the open, the out-of-doors, 
perhaps, is best of all. There is a bland crisp- 
ness in the air—cold that is kindly. The 
snowy fields slope down to the hollow where 
the dark brook runs. Trees climb the hill 
beyond. Every pine of the forest has been 
mysteriously decorated while we slept. Not 
a bough but bears elastically its snow arab- 
esques—tufted snow, powdery snow, snow 
that is almost luminous. It seems as if Na- 
ture herself were celebrating Christmas Day. 

Dusk has fallen by the time we reach home. 
In the windows the Christmas candles are 
lighted, gleaming on our own private, God- 
grown pine. The sound of the children’s 
voices come to us from within, quieter now, 
like the call of birds at twilight. After supper 
they will go to bed almost gladly, to dream of 
Christmas. 

We stop on the doorstep. We take the 
Boy’s hand. 

“Well, Boy,” we ask him, “does it seem 
good to be home?”’ 








let you blow your fingers off. But there’s no 
day quite like Christmas. It begins almost 





The Boy isn’t given much to demonstra- 
tions of emotion. But he presses our hand. 








before daylight. The children rush down- 


Photograph by Alice Kendall 
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His lips tighten. And we know, we know! 
































“IN the 
east- 
ern 

part of 

Maine a 

small river 

known as 
the Union 

River,” but 

by the Indi- 

ans as the 

Tacewani- 

city—much 

flow, white, 
and silvery 
river, “takes 
its Tise 
among the 


The Story of Ellsworth, Maine 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 
Author of “Glimpses of Old Bluebill”’ 


























Colonel John 
Black, built 
about 1815, 
is one of 
these houses 
on the west 
side of the 
river. Tra- 
dition says 
that the 
Colonel him- 
self designed 
the house, 
and he is 
said to have 
been an art- 
ist and 
draughts- 





forests which lie south- 
east of the Penobscot 
basin, winds through the 
length of Hancock 
county, and empties not 
far from the town of 
Ellsworth into a small 
bay”’ of the same name, 
which forms the upper 
end of Bluehill Bay. 

Ellsworth was the 
sixth of the first half- 
dozen townships granted 
by the government of 
Massachusetts in 1862, 
to petitioners for land in 
the wilderness between 
the St. Croix, and the 
Penobscot rivers, but it 
was not until the follow- 
ing year that the settle- 
ment on the banks of the 
beautiful, swift-flowing Union River was made. The year Ells- 
worth was settled, the Treaty of Paris was signed; so that the 
new townships had little to fear from the depredations of the 
French and Indians from which the early colonies, such as York, 
Kittery, Portland, Saco, and Wiscasset, had suffered so much. 

Ellsworth, again, was peculiarly fortunate in the class of men 
who came to found their homes on the Union River. They 
represented two great civilizations, the “descendants of the 
British royalists who under Georges, came to Richmond’s island 
in the last days of the Stuarts,’ and “the sons of the Puritans 
who came here from Massachusetts Bay.” These two elements 
met and mingled in the sons and daughters of Ellsworth. 

As one wanders about the wide streets of Ellsworth, shaded 
by hundreds of graceful elms, he comes upon many old 
structures, which are remarkable for their beauty, and which 
stand as monuments to the good taste of these departed 
worthies. “Woodlawn,” the splendid Colonial residence of 


2nd, resides there at present. 





Old Dutton house, the birthplace of Louise Dutton, the novelist. Hannibal E. Hamlin, 
The doorway is shown in the large photograph above. 
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man of no mean ability. 

Colonel Black came to 
Gouldsboro when sixteen 
years old as secretary to 
General Cobb, agent for 
the Bingham heirs. He 
is described not only as 
“one of the best business 
men ever known in 
Maine,” but also as 
“finely educated, and 
accomplished in the ele- 
gant attainments pecu- 
liar to the higher classes 
in the land of his birth,” 
England. Upon the 
death of General Cobb, 
Colonel Black succeeded 
him as agent for the 
Bingham interests. He 
married Miss Cobb, and 
settled in Ellsworth. 
“Woodlawn” is now the summer home of his grandson, George 
Nixon Black of Boston. 

Directly across the street from “ Woodlawn”’ is a beautifully 
proportioned house built by Colonel Black for his son John, now 
the residence of the Hon. Fulton J. Redman. As Colonel Black 
built a house for each of his children, there are a number of 
interesting Colonial Black houses in Ellsworth. The view of 
the river and the distant peaks of Mt. Desert Island from this 
part of the town is particularly fine. 

The west side of the river likewise boasts of the Colonial 
houses of James Grant, Colonel Jesse Dutton, and the Old 
Colony buildings, now occupied by the high school. 

James Grant was a cultured Scotchman who held the 
position of secretary to Colonel Black. His house was nicely 
built of plank, and his delightful old-fashioned flower garden 
was shut off from the street by a Colonial picket fence 
which is still in a good state of preservation. 
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uel Dutton, built the Colonial house on the east 
side of the river in 1810. In general appearance, 
the two houses are quite similar, but the Deacon 
Dutton house has been thoroughly restored. In 
the latter residence Miss Louise Dutton, the 
novelist, was born, and there at the tender age of 
seven she perused “Trilby” with great satisfac- 
tion. Several of Miss Dutton’s novels have their 
setting in Ellsworth. “The House on the Hill,” 
is said to be Colonel John Black’s “Woodlawn.” 
The Samuel Dutton house is now occupied by the 
Hon. Hannibal E. Hamlin, the present agent for 
the Bingham heirs. 

The Old County buildings stand at the head of 
the Common—a triangle of land on Bridge Hill | 
deeded to the town by the Herbert family for a 
town-house, but with the understanding that it 
was to go to the County of Hancock in case the 
seat of the shire town should be transferred from 
Castine to Ellsworth. 

In the old Town- 
house were heard the 
voices of many young 
men of Ellsworth 
who had yet to 
achieve greatness, 
such as the late 
Chief-Justice John 
A. Peters, the late 
Senator Eugene 














The east side of the river rejoices in several notice- 
able examples of Colonial architecture, among 
others being the Jones house erected in 1708. 
















The Jesse Dutton house stands just 
across the way, diagonally from the Grant 
house. It, also, was well constructed. 
All thé rooms contained large fireplaces, 
the kitchen a huge brick oven; and the par- 
lor wainscoting, three feet deep, consisted 





of a single flawless board, running length- 
wise of the room, and finished with beauti- 
ful mouldings. The same style of wains- 
coting is found in the Jarvis house, the 
residence of Miss 
Mary Ann Greely, 
a granddaughter of 
Colonel Black and 
an authority on 
the history of 
Ellsworth. Miss 
Greely’s home is a 
treasure-house of 
family antiques, 
conspicuous 
among which are 
the silver candle- 
sticks of General 
Cobb. 

Jesse Dutton, 
Jr., occupied the 
old Dutton home- 











stead, and another Back view of the Ellsworth High School Building, formerly the old 
son, Deacon Sam- 


County buildings. 














Front view shown in picture above. 


T he Congregational 
Church, one of the finest 
examples of early New 
England architecture, 
tops the elm-shaded bill 
and watches over the 


valley of the Union § 


River. It 1s said that 
this parish has given 
more great men to th 
State and Nation than 
any other church of its 
size in Maine — per- 
haps in New England. 
Porch of church shown 
at left. 


Old County buildings 
at head of the Common, 
now used as Ellsworth Town-house were 





Hale, former Chief- 
Justice Lucilius A. 
Emery, the late 
Chief-Justice 
Andrew Peters Wis- 
well and the late 
Associate-]ustice 
Arno Wiswell King. 
The plans for the 





High School. drawn by Edward S. 
Jarvis of Surrey “and 

were of a style of architecture popular at 
that time for town- and court-houses.”” In 
1838 the adjoining brick building was 
erected for offices, and as a safe storehouse 
for the county records. Undoubtedly the 
Jarvis plans were again used, as the two 








Ww 
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buildings are similar. The interesting fact re- 
mains that the man who designed these beautiful 
buildings was not an architect, but a farmer, a 
farmer who was interested in architecture. The 
late John L. Moore did the carpentry, and the 
contractors were Wyman and Woodard. 

The east side of the river rejoices in several 
other noticeable examples of Colonial architec- 
ture, among them the Congregational Church, the 
Public Library, the William Jellison house built in 
1828 or 1829, the Joshua Jordan or Colonel Burrill 
house and the Jones house, erected in 1798. 

The Congregational Church, one of the finest 
examples of early New England architecture, 
| tops the elm-shaded hill, and watches over the 
valley of the Union River. It is said that 
“this parish has given more great men to the 
State and Nation than any other church of 
its size in Maine—perhaps in New England.” 














The Public Libra- 








ry was built by Col- 
onel Meltiah Jordan 
in 1817 aS a residence 
forhisson, Benjamin. 
At that time the 
house resembled the 
Colonel Jesse Dut- 
ton and the Deacon 
Samuel Dutton resi- 
dences more or less. 
Colonel Jordan was 
the great-great- 
grandson of the Rev. 
Robert Jordan, a 
clergyman of the 
Church of England, 
and a graduate of 
Balliol College, Ox-  «woogigwn.” the 
ford, “the first cler- splendid Colonial resi- 
gyman to make a _— dence of Colonel John 
distinct career in Black, built about1815. 
Maine.” 

Some years later, Mr. Seth Tisdale, a 
carpenter, and contractor, who came to 
Ellsworth purchased and remodeled the 
Benjamin Jordan house, and in 1897 Mr. 
George Nixon Black bought this beautiful 
old house, fitted it for a Library and gave 



























Directly across the street from ‘‘Wcodlawn’”’ is this 
house built by Colonel Black for bis son Jobn. 
Now home of Hon. Fulton J. Redman. 


it to the town of Ellsworth. About this 
time, Mr. Zachariah Jellison of New York, 
who was born in the house erected by his 
father opposite the Congregational Church, 
founded the Jellison Fund for the Library. 
Mr. Tisdale built, among other houses, 
the John M. Hale house, the residence of 
the late Associate-Justice Arno W. King, 
and the Grant House, now the home of 
Miss Alice H. Scott; but he was particularly 
well-known as the 























contractor for the 
aN largest ship ever 
built in Ellsworth— 
the Horizon, a ship 
of eighteen hundrec 
tons burden. The 
Horizon was 
launched fully 
sparred and rigged 
—a feat that was 
attempted but in- 
frequently by ship- 
builders. It was 
the launching of 
the Horizon that 
inspired Longfel- 
low to write his 





The old Grant house, on the west side of the Union River, now the home poem, “The Launch- 
of Miss Alice H. Scott, who owns a notable collection of antiques. ing of the Ship.” 


The Public Library 
was built by Colonel 
Meltiah Jordan in 
1817 as a residence for 
his son Benjamin. 
At that time the house 
resembled the Colonel 
Jesse Dutton and the 
Deacon Samuel Dutton 
residences. Mr.George 
Nixon Black bought 
the house in 1897, fitted 
it for a library and 
gave it to the town. 
Portico shown at left. 
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Sterling silver tea-caddy and 

tea-ball in silk-lined calf-skin 

case; an attractive novelty for 

traveling. $18.75. (Mark 
Cross.) 


Christmas Gifts for Grown-up Members of the Family 


F it be true that we shall have attained a gen- 
uine civilization when all the useful belong- 
ings of the house have become beautiful, 

then we must be growing civilized. Such joyous 
masses of color have been blended with such 
flowing harmony of line in the so-called “utili- 
tarian” objects this year that even the gifts for 
those who hold that everything entering into the 
furnishings of the house shall have a useful pur- 
pose may be exquisitely artistic. And this is no 
One of the new less true of the gift of five dollars than of a hun- 
lowlamps. An- dred. 
tique brown : 
vase, parchment | Last Christmas was too early for us to have 
shield of rich recovered from the sobering effect of the War; but 
wary Pa a visit through the fairyland of the shops now is 
sufficient to convince anyone that we are making 
up for that discrepancy this year. In candles, lamps, table 
ornaments, and bric a brac there are vivid Oriental colors—reds, 
blacks, yellows; then there are the soft rich Egyptian greens and 
blues; there are suggestions, too, of the ancient Italian, and a 
profusion of dull gold everywhere evident. 

China and glassware are so vari-hued that the entire color 
scheme of the room may easily be keyed to their high notes. 
In the bric a brac, in the table ware, in everything about the 
house, it is exactly as if we had taken from all the nations the 
best and most beautiful colors they had to offer and assembled 
them in charming array for the Christmas shopper. Nor need 





Heavy Sheffield ctgar-box, chased design, figure border, cedar lined. 
$15.00. (Ovington.) R 





A Happy Combination of the Decorative and 
Utilitarian Qualities Is Found In These Pieces 


By MARTHA CANDLER 





the shopper 
necessarily be 
extravagant, 
as_ heretofore, 
in achieving 
the rare 
blendings of tones that once we knew chiefly through choice 
antique rugs. 

Whether it be in the fruit-bowl centrepiece for the dining- 
table in rich blue or ivory with candlesticks to match, or a jolly 
family of vases in dainty pearl-green lustre glass, we get the 
satisfying note of color; and whether it be a conventional group 
for the console table in a classic design of dull gold and soft tones 
of red, orange and blue, or a frivolous little one-day wall-clock 
for Milady’s boudoir, with French coloring in the flower decora- 
tions on ivory or dull gold, still the rare color is there. 

A distinctive note is struck in the new nut sets which, remi- 
niscent in the purity and richness of tone of the Ruskin pottery 
as they are, are really something new in Japanese china. A set 
makes a charming gift if selected in soft sea green, or gold yellow, 
and a compote may be had to match. 

If colored china is bewildering in its array, colored glass is 
even more so. Since epicures first foregathered for cozy mid- 
night feasts, the decorative salad set has been an equally wel- 
come accessory to studio, bachelor apart- 
ment, or dignified household. But never 
before have they been such exquisite crea- 
tions, and never before has there been such a 
choice of all the tints of the rainbow—melt- 
ing tints of rose, blue, yellow and soft, vague 
Deserving of special attention, are 


green. 


a - 





Lamp with hand-il- 
lumined silk shield 
comes in Chinese blue, 
rose, tan and other 
colors. Base is of 
dull gold wood with 
black peacocks. $10.00 
(Brass Art Shop.) 





the olive-wood fork and spoon, with a 
brand-new semi-transparent sort of handle 
in green, with a spot of color of almost any 
tone one may choose. The Royal Worcester 
salad sets, comprising bowl and six plates, 
beautifully decorated in flower designs, are 





Best silver plate, Dutch 
design entree dish. 
12 by o} inches. Cover 
may be used as separ- 
ate dish. $31.50. 
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particularly attractive and cheery, and make most 
acceptable gifts. There are, of course, innumerable 
designs from which to select. 

Thinking of the little fastidious gift for the particu- 
larly discriminating person reminds one of the bud 
vases. Here again we have our color. The delicate 
trumpet-shaped vase lined with silver and with a silver 
base comes this year in all the pastel shades and in 
black, dark blue or red. 

Whenever we have thought gifts for the last few years, 
we have inevitably thought candy jars the next moment. 
The tall, dignified Adam designs, the designs showing 
the Greek vase lines, and those with the 
quaint mid-Victorian flower decorations 7rumpet bud 
have been among the most popular °4%?: colored 

- z staff of enamel 
gifts. They still are, for that matter. jy" any pastel 
But the newest thing is the flat round shade, dark blue, 
jar with a richly encrusted rim of gold black or red. 11 
and an inviting gold knob. one bes high, 

A gift as masculine in appeal as the 98-25 
silver tea-caddy and tea-ball in the 
traveling case are feminine is the cedar- 
lined Sheffield cigar box with a rich 
chased design, and a droll bevy of 
merry-making folk about the bottom, 
following a time-honored Dutch design. 

In speaking of the gifts that lend a 
charm to the house, lamps claim an im- 
portant place. There is an unusually 
good assortment of lamps this year— 
table lamps, boudoir lamps, desk lamps 








































base was of dull red, blue and yellow, and that at the 
top in lighter tones, while the candle was also of deco- 
orated polychrome. But if, as an architect recently 
remarked, we Americans are prone to think in the per- 
pendicular, there are the long slender lines, with soft 
polychrome colorings. A particularly good design in 
these is found in a pair suggestive of Corinthian columns. 
From candlesticks to more conventional table 
decorations is but a step. One consisting of colored 
crystal glass candlesticks and fruit bowl with hand- 
wrought metal base, the glass of celeste blue, amethyst 
or amber, was found among others. Then there are the 
mahogany fruit dishes or formal dinner 
Salad bowl of sets consisting of fruit bowl and candle- 
colored glass in sticks. 


ppt he _ For the smoker about the house there 
Salad fork and iS a charming figure of an Egyptian 
spoon are wood slave in light wood that has, in antique 
with colored bronze finish, all the charm of a bit of 
handles. $6.00. b f ; 
~ bronze on the reading-table, or in 
4 Egyptian colorings of polychrome lends 
a bright note of color to the room. For 
the card-player or for the hostess nothing 
could be more suitable than the new 
card table, which comes in ivory white 
with a 30 x 30-inch top with a tapestry 
effect cretonne covering in pink or blue. 
The legs fold securely under, and what 
seems almost unbelievable, the table is 
as firm and steady when set up as if 
quite stationary. The finishing touch is 





and floor lamps. One notable feature of the newest lamp, added to it by the separate black oilcloth top, gold-bound, and 
regardless of the price or the maker is the fact that it is pretty | gold-decorated with a conventional tulip design. Little patent 
sure to be of some very light material; the bases are mostly of snaps are so placed that when the cover is snapped on it fits as 
wood, and the shades of parchment, silk, or other illuminated _ firmly as if made tight to the table. 

fabric. One of the new low designs has an antique brown base, Speaking of tables brings to mind the wide assortment of 
flower-decorated, and a parchment shield of a rich tan, with a _ small tables in reproduction of the 
basket of vari-colored flowers. But that all lamps do not have old Jacobean pieces intended for 
parchment shades is shown conclusively by the exquisite lamp _ the chair side or sofa end. Some 








High lustre Japanese china nut set in yellow or green. Bowl 
6 inches—$}3.00; small bowls in sets of six, 70 cents each. 


(McCreery.) 





Set of five vases in pearl-green lustre 
glass—1 large, 4 small; set $7.50. Small 
—5 inches high, 3% inches across, price 
$3.00 per pair; large—7 inches high, 5 
inches across, price $3.50 zach. (Ovington.) 


with the peacock shield. The pea- Royal Worcester ware salad set (bowl and six plates) beau- 


cock with the moon a ball of yellow tifully decorated in flower designs. Plates 8 inches diam- 
eter; bowl is 9; inches diameter. $42.90. (Mark Cross.) Others are considerably larger. Then 


fire above his head, and in old blue 
and black, or in almost any 
combination of colors in the 
shield, is a dream of beauty. 

Candlesticks, like lamps, 
always make welcome gifts. 
Particularly attractive in dull 
gold and colors are the squat 
candlesticks, standing only 
five and a half inches, without 
the eight-inch candle, which 
are seen inthe shops. Inone, 
the raised flower design on the 















Small vases (5 inches high; 34 inches 
across) which belong to set. These 
may be purchased in pairs also. 


of these are just large enough to holda 
magazineor book and a reading-lamp. 


there are magazine stands of 
mahogany and of wicker. 
One could go on indefi- 
nitely in telling of the fas- 
cinating things seen in the 
shops. The difficulty this year 
will not be to find something 
which will please our friends, 
but rather to decide be- 
tween several things we know 
perfectly well they would be 
particularly delighted with. 





A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture—IV 


An Analysis of the Available Materials for Building 
By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


P AHE materials 
for building 
commonly in 

use are wood, brick, 

stone and_ stucco. 

Each was first em- 

ployed because lo- 

cally at hand rather 
than because it was - 
traditionally 
known. Wood, in 
the form of timber, 
was at every man’s 
back door in the 
early days; brick 
came as ballast in 
the boats from Eng- 
land and was used 
at points not dis- 
tant from the land- 
ing-places to build 
the Military Houses 
of Colonial days; 
stone was to be had 
for the quarrying. 

Stucco only, of our 

well-known mater- 

ials, was the prod- 
uct of a process comparable to manufacture, and this material 
was chiefly used by those settlers in whom a sense of its tradi- 
tional value was very strong. But the early days of an easy if 
forced choice of materials are past. Production, transportation, 
and the skilled labor of today throw the emphasis of selection 
upon other particulars than that of local availability. 

The chief zsthetic requirement for a house, whether in part or 














Simple brickwork used as a foil to dignified cornice and entrance. 


Brick and stone centre 
with stone wings on 
either side. 
have been whitewashed. 
It is very seldom that 
a successful combina- 
tion of so many mate- 
rials 1s seen. 


The stones 


Stucco is not yet as 
commonly used in this 
country as in others; 
but used as charmingly 
as it has been here, it 1s 
an incentive to a wider 
use of this material. 


as a whole, is, 
stated generally, 
that it shall be in- 
teresting. Many 
qualities make for 
interest besides the 
characteristics of 
the several building 
materials; but a 
study of these char- 
acteristics should 
make it clear that 
materials play a 
very important 
part. 

Wood, generally 
speaking, is the 
most intimate and 
friendly of the com- 
mon materials. 
Perhaps it is nearer 
the truth to say 
that wood can more 
easily be given the 
intimateand friend- 
ly touch; it is more 
plastic, more easily 
imagined in one 
form or another, and more easily responsive to the effort to 
give it the imagined form. This applies in particular to the 
larger masses. Masonry is restrictive of form and, in construc- 
tion at least, almost forces a definite use. But wood can be 
thrown or cut into almost any form desired, so much so, indeed, 
that form is frequently made a monkey of by inexpert designers. 

The plasticity of wood gave rise very early to those kinds of 
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The wooden block of the 
wall surface gives a 
background of interest 
to a strong doorway. 
Though based on stone- 
work, this block is not 
an imitation of stone. 


Delicate detail con- 
trasted with broad sur- 
face gives an effect of 
strength without loss of 
refinement. 
as a whole contrasts in 
color with the body of 
the house, but both are 
of wood. 
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The door 















finish best adapted for the ex- 
terior of houses: shingle, clap- 
board, siding, and plain matched 
board, applied either vertically or 
horizontally. These are all 
equally good as practical cover- 
ings, and a choice among them 
should depend on the effect 
wanted. 

Shingles make a plain wall of 
interest in itself in perhaps a 
higher degree than the other 
kinds of wood finish. They can 
be laid with either narrow or wide 
spacing; the narrow spacing 
makes for finer scale and is more 
intimate. The butts of the shin- 
gles create long horizontal shad- 
ows, the regularity of which is 
broken by the slight curling of 
the unnailed corners; and the 
joints between the shingles create 
vertical shadows. In addition 
to these sources of interest there 
is that of the surface of the shin- 
gle itself, which, by reason of its 
tendency to curl, reflects the 
light unevenly. Sometimes, for 
greater interest still, the hand- 
split shingle is used. The effects 
mentioned are heightened or subdued in proportion as the 
pairited finish is light or dark, and so reflects the light in a high 
or low degree. 

Clapboards, especially modern clapboards, have fewer sources 
of interest than shingles. The horizontal shadows are retained, 
but the vertical ones are lost; and the clapboard stays in place 
better than the shingle and so becomes a more evenly reflecting 
surface for the sun. The spacing, and so the scale, may be 
varied, as in the shingle, but not so much. This greater lack of 
interest is not by any means an argument against the use of 
clapboards; quite the contrary, for the clapboard has its special 
Purposes. It becomes, in use, a simple surface, interrupted by 
many horizontal shadows, finely or less finely spaced. 








Wood used to get interest by means of variety in the treatment. The 
effect 1s light and graceful without being insipid. 


Siding is a variant of the clap- 
board, perhaps equally well 
known. Sometimes it is merely 
an enlarged clapboard; more 
often it gives the effect of plain 
horizontal boards, with a wide 
joint between them. The hole of 
the joint creates the horizontal 
shadow, and the effect in general 
is of the clapboard widely spaced, 
a broader treatment. 

The plain matched board gives 
a wall which is ideal as a foil to 
other interests, like doorway, win- 
dows, cornice. Set among trees, 
it gives a special beauty to the 
shadows cast by the branches on it. 

The wall surface, whether of in- 
terest in itself or as a foil to other 
interests, can never be considered 
by itself. It is part only, though 
a large part of the house. The 
other and equal parts are the 
larger details, which should con- 
trast in some way with the wall. 
The cornice is not merely a crown 
to the wall, but a finish also, and 
as such should have the emphasis 
of contrast. The doorway is not 
merely an entrance, but a centre 
and focal point of interest, and should have, again, the emphasis 
of contrast. Here, especially in detail, we discover the plasticity 
of wood. If the wall is full of interest, the doorway itself has 
greater interest by being plain and strong; but if the wall is 
plain, the doorway may have elaborate and detailed interest; 
and how easily wood responds to this conception! You can saw 
it, hew it, plane it, carve it, scratch it even; and by each pro- 
cess gain a special and legitimate effect. 

Brick, because it is less plastic, is more difficult to use well 
than is wood. It has as many possible variations in effect per- 
haps, but the entire range of variation covers a smaller arc, and 
for this reason particular results must be achieved by subtler 
means than need be used in wood. Few people realize those 
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elements which 
give character 
and distinc- 
tion to a_ brick 
wall. They be- 
gin only too often 
by collecting 
samples, from 
which they plan 
to choose the 
brick they like. 
This is difficult 
enough in itself, 
for the making of 
brick has pros- 
pered as an in- 
dustry, if not as 
an art, with our 
prosperous civili- 
zation. One can 
call in samples 
from all parts of 
the country, and 
of a varied kind, 
in size, in texture, 
color, form and 
value; and the 
home-builder _ is 
more likely to 
be embarrassed in his choice among the many than by not 
finding anything he likes. He likes, indeed, too easily, and 
comes to think at last that almost anything will do, because he 
lacks a standard by which to guide his choice. For simple houses, 
at any rate, the simple red brick is best. Other varieties have 
their proper uses, but the small house is not one of them, as a rule. 

But a brick by itself is one thing, and a brick wall quite an- 
other. A given person may have taste and judgment to pick a 
good single brick, and yet be unable to imagine how the brick will 
look when it becomes the wall of his house. The character 
of a brick wall may be so well marked and so individual 





Painted brickwork is legitimate when the natural color of the brick is not essential, and sometimes gives 
a more interesting background than wood. 


off, to the expert, 
at least, from all 
other brick walls 
whatsoever. 
This does not of- 
ten happen, be- 
cause there is sel- 
dom enough care 
and attention 
given to a wall 
to make it hap- 
pen. But it does 
often happen that 
walls of certain 
places are char- 
acteristic of these 
places, and this is 
particularly true 
of old places, like 
Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, for in- 
stance. The 
question rises, 
naturally, what 
is it that gives 
character to such 
a wall. 

It is not queer- 
ness, to begin with; on the other hand, all the good walls 
are simple and built of simple bricks. Bricklayers of today 
have developed a technique of almost mathematical preci- 
sion. They use their materials so well, are so much the masters 
of them, that they delight in constraining these materials to do 
tricks, by way of showing a workmanlike mastership. They 
want their walls to reveal patterns and designs. This procedure 
usually omits taste from the reckoning. The old workman 
achieved better walls by more haphazard means. 

The simple bonds which serve primarily to tie the entire wall 
together are the best bonds—the English (Continued on page 399) 


Some Christmas Suggestions 


Courtesy of Mark Cross 











Inlaid mahogany tea-table with leaves and 

drawer. When leaves are down, makes very 

handsome wall-table, especially so, when used as 

stand for candlesticks. 27 x 22% x 243 inches. 
$32.00. 


This mahogany humidor holds five hundred 
cigars, 1s porcelain lined, and has brass-bound 
corners. It has inlatd brass name-plate in centre 
of cover, also heavy brass handles. $126.00. 
The table on which it rests ts genuine mabog- 
any of simple, pleasing design, hand carved, 








Same table as shown at left. When 
leaves are down the table folds up 
very compactly. 











24x 30x 16 inches. $24.00. 
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At Your Service 


Effective Designs and Cut-Out Work 
for Stenciling by Shaw &F Loring 
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Le A write stencil for a child’s mul or 9 a 
BAe border on the nursery wall may be had for $2.50. 





Two playful kittens occupy the 
corners of this linen bib which 
will be furnished, with design 
stamped and prepared, for $1.00. 


A bib with teddy bears in the cor- 
ners. There are still others with 
rabbits, ducks and roosters, and a 
set of six stamped bibs, all differ- 
ent, wall be furnished for $5.00. 


“ 


the ‘ : ; - : 
Se 4) Cut-out work is particularly handsome in a lamp shade backed 


with colored silk on which the design is silhouetted. Stamped 
For a candle shield and prepared $2.50; with frame and tassels $8.00. 


this design is well 
proportioned and 
lights up very pret- Book-ends of painted wood 
tily. Stencil $2.00. of pee are very charming with this 


Sd ras > design, for which the stencil 
S y-4s, ECS) 9% is again priced at $2.co. 
CJ 
. Za nee, 
Rar ar e-* ZIT me (o, zy A) 
iy 
re 14 dar 
The flower pattern below comes in a full vi Preiss 2 gcteey the same . MA Coy fay ec 
; stencils for $5.00. motif 1s used with slight variations. ¢ NOs Sore 
bedroom set of stencils for $5.00 Mee is shown the cow. Ry as w)) NW Ye aoe 


AN RLS gated stencil for the head irate se ty 

rm ~~ yp — and footboard of the bed, So >= e 
w\5) aye and to the right ts the 34 E a ‘Ga She 
ONE mA bureau stencil. Sp 














—< 
Ps EIU 6) The set costs $7.50. 
ad? A ed Leal 
aed A linen runner 20x 54 inches with cut-cut dragon design, stamted and pre- 


pared, $5.00. Tassels $1.50 extra. 


under each design include a 
color sketch, so that you 
can get the best possible 
effect from every decoration. 
For the cut-out work 
shown in the lamp shade, 
bibs and runner, the mate- 
rial, with design stamped 
and prepared, will be fur- 
nished at prices given. The 
finished articles or perfor- 
ated patterns may also be 
obtained at special prices. 
Any further directions 
which our readers may re- 
quire for applying or work- 
ing these designs will be 
furnished on request by 
Miss Readers’ Service. 


ECAUSE of a number 
of requests for sten- 
cils which can be 

used for applying designs in 
color to chairs and various 
small accessories around 
the house, Miss Readers’ 
Service has asked a firm 
of art workers to make 
up these designs espec- 
ially for HousE BEAUTIFUL 
readers. There are, as you 
see, patterns for all sorts of 
uses, from a complete bed- 
room set to a tiny candle- 
shade, and if no one of these 
is precisely what you want 
we will have a design made 
for you. The prices given 














Holiday Books 


Books of Information and 
Books of Imagination Are 








“The Boy Who Knew What the Birds 


Said,” by Padraic Colum. Illustra- 
tions by Dugald Stewart Walker. 


E once knew a small boy who 

wanted to write a letter to his 

grandmother. But a_ difficulty 
presented itself at the outset—he did not 
know how to spell grandmother. He was 
a resourceful youngster, however. Un- 
daunted by a matter of mere spelling he 
dodged the issue by beginning the letter 
“Dear Reader,” “for,” said he, “books 
begin that way sometimes.” 

One might say that books for boys and 
girls fall into two classes: those that begin 
actually, or metaphorically, Dear Reader, 
and those that begin, “Once upon a time.” 
In other words, books of information and 
books of imagination. Both kinds are 
represented on the Christmas bookshelves, 
‘ and nightly, since both are needed. We 
confess to a feeling of satisfaction that 
there are, this year, so many books of the 
imaginative type; for the great books, the 
permanent books, are woven by the loom 
of the imagination, rather than built up 
by the hard blocks of fact. 

Padraic Colum has become a regular 
contributor to the children’s bookshelves 
and provides this year, as last, a fairy-tale 
book and a retelling of classic sagas. He 
follows “The Children’s Homer” with 
“The Children of Odin,” and “The Girl 
Who Sat by the Ashes” is the companion 
to “ The Boy Who Knew What the Birds 
Said.” 

Norse mythology has long been want- 
ing the right presentation to young people. 
Mr. Colum’s “Children of Odin” seems 
likely to take a permanent place among 
the retold classics. The completed book 
is not ready at this writing; but the fin- 
ished portions show dignity, simplicity 
and beauty in no small degree. One is 
reminded of the Hebrew scriptures by the 
rhythmic quality of the first chapter. 
And the story of !duna’s apples has never 
been more delightfully told. It abounds 
with poetical passages like the following: 

“In Asgard there was a garden, and in 
that garden grew a tree, and on that tree 





By ALICE M. JORDAN 


Supervisor of Work With Children, Boston 
Public Library 


grew shining apples. Thou knowest, O 
well-loved one, that every day that passes 
makes us older and brings us to that day 
when we shall be bent and feeble, gray- 
headed and weak-eyed. But those shin- 
ing apples that grew in Asgard—they who 
ate of them every day grew never a day 
older, for the eating of the apples kept old 
age away.” 

The arrangement is to be in four parts: 
The Dwellers in Asgard; Odin the Wan- 
derer; The Witch’s Heart; The Sword of 
Sigurd. 

Although we are wont 
to believe that fairy tales 
are seldom convincing, we 
have Mr. Barrie’s word for 
it that, “wherever there 
arechildren there are fair- 
ies.” Two new books of 
fairy tales give promise of 
finding a place not far 
below the older stories. 
“Seven Peas in the Pod,” 
by Margery Bailey, are 
seven fairy tales “to be 
taken slowly, one for ev- 
ery day in the week.” In 
spirit and form they fol- 
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“Hans Brinker,” by Mary Mapes Dodge. Illus- 
trations by Maginel Wright Enright. 
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For Children 


Found in the Publishers’ 
Lists This Christmas 


low good models. The inspiration of 
Howard Pyle especially is apparent to 
those who know his “ Wonder Clock” and 
“Pepper and Salt,”’ but he is a good mas- 
ter, and Miss Bailey has absorbed, yet not 
copied, his methods. Her stories read with 
the quaint charm and directness of real folk 
tales, of a time when hares were enchanted 
and princesses wandered abroad on foot, 
when brownies surprised the housewives 
and nixies wed with princes. 

From the Atlantic Monthly Press 
comes “The Firelight Fairy Book,” by 
Henry B. Beston, illustrated by Maurice 
Day. This is the second juvenile book 
issued by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
The first, “Jane, Joseph and John,” a 
book of verses about three engaging 
children, appeared [ast year. Mr. Beston 
believes there is no reason why fairy tales 
should follow the same old lines, and he 
has aimed in this collection to depart 
from accepted plots and familiar incidents. 
Nearly all the tales have 
the approved beginning, 
“Once upon a time,” and 
enchanters and witches 
run riot through his pages. 
We think he had a very 
good time with his imag- 
ination, allowingit toplay 
with his memories of the 
Cave of the Winds and 
other Virgilian wonders. 
As a result, there is blend- 
ing of the elemental forces 
with the supernatural, a 
combination that sug- 
gests a background of 
classical mythology. That 
very welcome quality, hu- 
mor, enlivens all the sto- 
ries. We like to think of 
thechuckles of a small boy 
reading about Prince 
Sneeze, when all the dogs 
turn into cats and all the 
cats intodogs. Welike, too, to remember 
the bold adventurer who set out to find a 
lost half hour, a lost temper and other 
missing items. Mr. Day enters into the 
situations with glee, fully appreciating the 
whimsical vein of the author and putting 
the reader into a properly receptive spirit. 
The proving of the book will be done by 
the children; but we think they will accept 
it as their own. 

“Tales of Folk and Fairies,” compiled 
and illustrated by Katharine Pyle, con- 
tains old tales from Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia, a larger number from Oriental sources, 
Persia and India, and several from 
Louisiana, new to collections. 

Chinese fairy tales are less well known 
than those of the European countries or 


“Seven Peas in 
the Pod,” by 
Margery Bailey. 
Illustrations by 
Alice Bolam 
Preston. 
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“The Old Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Book,” by T.C. and E.C. Jack. 
Illustrations by Anne Anderson. 


Japan. “The Chinese Wonder Book” is 
composed of stories unfamiliar in the 
main. It is illustrated by colored plates 
from paintings by a Chinese artist and 
makes an attractive gift book. Chinese 
folk-lore is considered the least romantic 
among traditional fairy tales, and this 
collection is typical, one would think, of 
the imaginative literature of a naturally 
matter-of-fact people. For this reason 
the stories throw more light on racial 
traits and customs than would be the case 
if they dealt with an ideal fairyland. 
Wangs and mandarins and jugglers, house 
boats and temples make a picture of the 
real world of China, not too highly col- 
ored by wonders to fail to interpret 
Chinese ideas of life. 

“Lo and Behold Ye!”” by Seumas Mac- 
Manus, is rich with humor, but though we 
can almost hear the tales being told, in a 
rich brogue, they are of a nature to appeal 
more to grown people than children. 

Will any of the new books have before 
them the long and happy record of one 
that is celebrating its fiftieth birthday 








“The Firelight Fairy Book,” by Henry B. Beston. 
Ullustrations by Maurice Day 
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next year? “At the Back of the North 
Wind,” by George'Macdonald, was pub- 
lished in 1870. It‘Has been loved by two 
generations, and the new edition, illus- 
trated by Jessie Willcox Smith, marks 
half a century of constant use. The child 
stories of George Macdonald have out- 
lived his novels and are read and reread 
by children who love little Diamond and 
the North Wind, the Princess and Curdie, 
as much as the children who read about 
them nearly fifty years ago. 

Miss Smith’s illustrations for “The 
Water Babies,” another old favorite, are 
made more generally available*this year 


by the publication, in reduced form, of the , 


large gift book brought out last Christmas. 
Maginel Wright Enright’s fine pictures 
for “ Hans Brinker” were prepared for the 
semi-centennial of that famous story, 
which fell in 1918 and marked long-con- 
tinued popularity. 

The new Wyeth book, now become an 
event to be anticipated at the Christmas 
season, is “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 
Attracted by these striking illustrations, 
fathers and uncles will embrace the oppor- 
tunity towrenew an acquaintance, carried 
over from their own boyhood with Hawk- 
eye and Chingachcook, 
brought to life by Mr. 
Wyeth’s seeing eyes and 
captured by his magic 
brush. 

The most beautiful 
Mother Goose is, surely, 
the large volume with 
pictures by Anne Ander- 
son, imported from Eng- 
land. In black and white 
and colors it shows 
crooked high-gabled 
houses, plump, round- 
eyed children, and real 
Mother Goose animals 
set in that lovable, dis- 
reputable atmosphere fit- 
ting the old nursery 
rhymes. An edition of 
Mother Goose, adorned 
by photographs of dolls 
posed in different atti- 
tudes, although enriched with the music 
as sung by Madame Homer, seems out 
of harmony with the character of the 
verses. For an inexpensive edition, we 
recommend “The Little Mother Goose,” 
with pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith. 

No character in recent books for child- 
ren has a wider acquaintance, probably, 
than Peter Rabbit. When he starts 
out to learn about his bird neighbors 
from Jenny Wren he will, undoubtedly, 
have a large company of friends on the 
road with him. The Burgess “ Bird Book 
for Children” promises to go further than 
any other book designed for this purpose 
in teaching little children the habits of 
birds, where they build their nests, the 
colors of their dress and what they say. 
The facts that Peter Rabbit learns are 
declared scientifically correct by the 


“The Scoatét 
Twins,” by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. 
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naturalists, and there are many colored 
plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who can 
be trusted for accuracy and knowledge. 

A book that will certainly appeal to 
many girls who are eager for mystery 
stories, is “ The Pool of Stars,” by Cor- 
nelia Meigs. It will do better, because 
it will also appeal to elders looking for a 
girls’ story, well-written, with fresh at- 
mosphere and convincing characters. A 
girl choosing between college and a trip 
to Bermuda, a boy of her own age, a 
charming older woman devoted to a 
dreamy inventing father, and a sign-heed- 
ing, mystical old Irishman: these are the 
leading actors. In the garden pool, so 
clear that Miss Miranda learned the 

. names and places of the stars from their 
reflection in it, lies the key to the mys- 
tery. There is a wonderful toy cupboard, 
too, inwhich stand many treasures, among 
them the little tree carved from jade, an 
heirloom whose romantic story is told by 
Miss Miranda. In this short story within 


the main story, the writer has done a good 
bit of work. She has brought to life a 
period of our history on which the text- 
books have little to say, and that little 
lacking ‘color. 


The reader is carried back 
to the days following the 
war against the Barbary 
pirates, when the first 
clipper ships were build- 
ing and making record 
voyages across the At- 
lantic. We hold our 
breath lest the West 
Wind be _ becalmed or 
obliged to put back for 
water. 

“For Days and Days, 
A Year Round Treasury 
of Verse for Children,” 
by Annette Wynne, is in- 
tended for use in school 
children’s entertain- 
ments. (Continued on page 406) 














compiled and 
illustrated by Katharine Pyle. 


“Tales of Folk and Fairies,” 








—— YY HE ELE EHE@ PHP EK KEL pili ZL, Mlle yyy Z A hall of simple but 
: pleasing lines. No 

{3 attempt has been 
made anywhere at 
ornate carving or 
fancy work. A more 
simple newel post 
could hardly be de- 
signed. A hall is 
never a place to stop 
in, but when treated 
in this homeltke 
fashion it becomes a 
place where one likes 
to linger, in passing 

through it. 
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The Home of Mr. John 


Mr. Moir’s Home, More Generally 
House or Professor Warren’s Home, 
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HE late Professor Warren was in charge of 

the department of architecture at Harvard. 

When a man of his eminence applies the art 
he teaches, the results are of more than usual 
interest. The alterations which he made to his 
old house in Waban, where he lived in his later 
years, are of such a radical nature as to be called 
in question if done by a lesser man. The original 
house is Colonial of a well-known type and time. 
The entrance porch, while Colonial, belongs to a 
different period. The piazza 1s, of course, without 
precedent in the early work, and results from 














The old floor and the 
old fireplace were 
left unaltered by Pro- 
fessor Warren. The 
furnishings are 
selected and grouped 
with a view to bring- 
ing out and com- 
pleting the original 
work. Compare the 
fireplace and hearth 
with modern ex- 
amples. Color values 
are unfortunately 
lost in the photo- 
graph. 
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A. Moir, in Waban, 


Known Perhaps as the Old Tower 
Is Over One Hundred Years Old 


Harry I. Shumway 








modern needs. But it is not to be supposed that 
Professor Warren departed from truth to type 
because of any lack of knowledge. It is rather 
to be supposed that he sensed a higher truth in 
design than merely truth to type. He sought 
for flexibility in handling the elements of de- 
sign, and for variety of interest, because of this, 
in his final results. What Professor Warren aimed 
at here in his own house, as well as in the houses 
he designed for others, was a genuine home; 
and it is the more to his credit if he achieved 
artistic unity by other than puristic means. 
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Browsing Around Among Brass-Shops and Pushcarts 


Bargaining Is a Business and an Art 
One Soon Learns in These Quarters 


ORE old brass candle- 
sticks, samovars, and 
cooking-vessels are to 

be found on the East Side of New 
York City today than in all the 
belligerent countries in Europe. 
Under the Czar the tax col- 
lectors for many years carried 
off the brass heirlooms from the 
peasants’ homes when the tax 
money was not forthcoming. 
The Central Empire, according 
to report, have. turned their 
preserving-kettles into ammuni- 
tion. But here in America are 
preserved beautiful pieces of 
shining hand-wrought metal. 

Immigrants from Russia, 
Galicia, Poland and other coun- 
tries bring, in those heavy bags 
and sacks which you see them toting from steamboat to street 
car, trays and schussels and quaint kettles, some of which 
in time come into your house and mine. 

These treasures are sometimes sold because gold is not to be 
picked up in the streets of New York as quickly as was reported 
in the old country, and sometimes for the pleasanter reason 
that gold has come in such quantities that the children have 
installed electricity and thrown the candlesticks, as it were, 
out of the window. It is not at all to the credit of our teaching 
that the children of immigrants so often feel that to be “real 
Americans”’ they must discard every trace of the Old World. 
But it is very much to the advantage of those of us who love old 
brass! 

Brass-shops are strung all along Allen Street, south of 
Delancy Street, under the noisy elevated trains. The win- 
dows are a hodge-podge of beautiful objects. Lovelier articles 
lurk in dim corners of the store, and sometimes from secret 
recesses the shopkeeper will bring forth a rare tabernacle piece 
or a clumsy hand-made kettle which he has not yet polished 
for exhibition. 

The candlestick shelves are the point for which | dive as soon 
as | enter the door. The designs are many. One delightful 
variety has four tiny feet. Occasionally the feet have poked- 
out toes. Square bases, oval standards and round ones uphold 
sticks of every form. A few pewter candlesticks have usually 
strayed in, and an assortment of bronze. The value varies 
more according to the weight than the shape. Of course, the 
present demand for copper has raised the prices tremendously. 
Time was when you could get a set of four for $5. Now $2.50 
apiece is the average price. 

Altar candles are from eighteen inches to two feet high and 
far more elaborate than others. | have seen a chimney-piece 
effectively treated with a red and orange chintz hung over the 
mantel as a background for two of these ornate candlesticks 
standing on the shelf. 

Excellent reproductions may be had of the rarer designs. 
The new pieces are lighter in weight, and the tone of the brass 
is slightly greener. Perhaps “greener” is too vivid an adjective 
to describe the difference, which is so slight. New brass lacks 
the lovely soft lights of the old. You can also tell modern work 
because it is so much neater! Turn the candlestick upside 
down. If made by hand the screw that holds the stick into the 
standard is probably clumsy and botched. Machine-made 
goods are too perfect. The new articles copy the very best of 
the old designs, are easier to get and, of course, much cheaper. 
Unless you have the old-brass habit you will love the reproduc- 
tions as well. 

One shop on Allen Street bears the inscription, “Antiques 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 





The two deep dishes are brass “‘schussels.” 
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manufactured here.” So you 
have to be careful. 

Samovars of various designs 
sit along the walls of the shop. 
Apparently no two were ever 
made exactly alike. A chim- 
ney-like opening in the centre 
of the samovar is the fire-box. 
Pieces of charcoal already glow- 
ing are placed therein. This 
heats the water in the surround- 
ing tank. The boiling water is 
poured on to the tea in the wait- 
ing teapot through a tiny faucet. 

These machines are in con- 
stant use in Russia, though they 
seem somewhat inconvenient to 
us. Tea-makers who heat their 
water over electricity or even 
the good old gas stove are not 
likely to use them, and they are more trouble than alcohol. 
In the country, however, a samovar fits in very well. Very 
clearly | remember a white latticed summer-house in a bloom- 
ing rose garden halfway up a mountain side. Below lay an 
opalescent lake. Within, a radiant samovar gurgled and sput- 
tered and promised us tea in a moment. This was in Switzer- 
land, but | do not see why the same combination of roses and 
mountain and samovar and even opalescent lake cannot be 
had in America. Maybe it is the tea-drinking habit that is 
lacking. 

A brass-shop is a cave of clinking, jingling delight. As you 
lift down the long-nosed pitcher from its hook it clatters against 
a big-headed hot-water pot. Tintinnabulary trays make musical 
gongs as they sway against each other. Little tinklings and 
clinklings follow every touch. And nothing breaks if you drop 
It. 

Every shaped vessel you can imagine has at some time been 
made in brass or copper. Big jugs with tiny mouths, cups with 
three handles, flat copper discs lined with copper to be used as 
frying-pans, seven-branched candlesticks, sconces of brass and 
wood combined, and every little while some article the use of 
which is beyond guessing. 

“What’s this?” is as frequent a question on a customer’s 
lips as, “How much?” in these shops. 

If the article turns out to be the pitcher and basin used in a 
religious ceremony or a special candlestick used at some Jewish 
feast only once a vear you really cannot be expected to know it at 
sight. 

Tea-kettles come in every possible shape and size: fat, thin, 
bulging, squat, ornate, plain, battered with age and brand 
new. Some have little lids over the spouts to keep the 
steam in. 

Some of my own brass | bought, not in a shop, but from push- 
carts in the neighborhood. Anything from a green pickle to a 
ragged bathing-suit can be purchased from these vendors. On 
what | call the “junk carts” one finds goods from the storage 
warehouses which are being sold for unpaid storage rent. Odds 
and ends of brass and everything else are mixed up here. Once 
| found a saucepan which was so old that it was actually worn 
out and patched! Maybe polishing had worn it through, for 
brass kettles must be free from every pin-point of tarnish, 
or food cooked in them will be poisonous. Another day | 
secured a willow-ware platter in pérfect condition for seven 
cents! No, | was not cheated with a reproduction—I know 
willow-ware from the days | ate off it at my great-grand- 
father’s. 

My brass coffee-pot, secured from a near-by cellar which the 
pushcart called home, has a copper cover. | suspect that it 


The pail is also brass. 
The pitcher, tea-kettle and two cooking-dishes are copper lined with tin. 
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started life quite differ- 
ently, but | like the two 
metals together. My 
copper tea-kettle came 
also from one of these 
stands. 

“How much?” | asked. 

“Seventy-five cents,” 
replied the merchant. 

“Too much,” | com- 
mented and passed on. 
This was, you under- 
stand, in the days when 
copper was an ordinary, 
everyday sort of a metal. 

Half an hour later a 
friend brought the same 
kettle to me, because she 
knew | was hunting one. 

“How much did you pay?” | asked. 

“Forty cents,” she said. 

Prices have their downs as well as ups 
in the pushcart market. It is a bit of a 
gamble, which makes it a fascinating 
place to trade. 

The brass-shops in Allen Street con- 
tain chiefly Russian brass, but metals 
from other countries find their way in 
also. A sort of crude cloisonne, gay 
enamel on brass, is most effective in 
various vase shapes. All sorts of pressed 
and etched stuff comes from Arabia and 
Egypt. I do not myself know anything 
about these pieces. | have to believe 
what the salesman tells me. So | do 
not buy. | always bear in mind what 
happened to me with Sheffield plate. 

The term “Sheffield plate’’ was allur- 
ing. The pitcher was chaste in design 


The sconce ts avery old one with a wooden back. 
The cigarette box is of modern manufacture. 











Excellent tools find 
their way on to 
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Samovars and old Russian can- 

dlesticks are growing more dif- 

ficult to obtain now that 1mmi- 
gration is shut off. 


Strange indeed 1s the 
hodge-podge of beautiful 
objects discovered. But 
who would expect to find 
a Holland milk-can of 
brass ina Russian shop? 


Look for a push-cart. 
That is where you find 
treasures. By hunting 
about persistently you 
will find brass where 
you least expect it. 
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and small. The hall 
mark was half obliter- 
ated. I purchased it for 
a minute sum. Under 
the magnifying glass at 
home the hall mark re- 
vealed itself. “Sherry’s 
Restaurant.” Since then 
| have bought only what 
| myself know to be real. 

Chinese brass is differ- 
ent in shape and shade 
from all other. It has a 
cold, greenish tone. The 
articles curve in more ro- 
tund fashion and breakout 
in dragons at unexpected 
spots. Occasional pieces 
turn up in these shops, 
but it is better purchased in Chinatown, 
down by Chatham Square, a mile away. 

One regret | have in connection with 
these brass-shops. It concerns three 
copper bowls which | did not buy. Their 
original purpose | do not know, but they 
were crudely and beautifully shaped. | 
waited to think the purchase over. A 
week later I asked to see them again. But 
the shopkeeper had hammered innumer- 
able dents all over them till they looked 
like the things one buys in the ten-cent 
store. “People won’t believe they are 
hand-made unless they see the hammer 
marks,” he explained. 

The worst of it was that the bowls, 
which had remained on his hands 


second-hand 
carts. 


before, now went like veritable hot 
cakes! They had become “genuine 
antiques”’ which no one could mistake! 


The slender pitcher and the flaring basin 
in circle above are ancient synagogue pieces. 
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Colonial Fireplace Furniture for Dolls 


The Directions for This Work Are So Clear That Boys Can 
Make the Furniture for Their Little Sisters With No Difficulty 


HE material to be used is quarter- 

inch white wood, already planed on 

both sides when purchased. The 
most important part of the process of 
making the furniture is marking out the 
lines to which the various parts are to be 
cut. This is especially true of the curved 
lines. Use plenty of time to make an ac- 
curate paper pattern, using straight edge, 
compass and triangle. The advantage of 
the triangle lies in the fact that when it is 
placed on the straight edge it is possible 
to draw a line at right angles with the 
straight edge. Use the cardboard pattern 
to lay off the lines on the wood, taking 
care always that the longest line of the 
pattern runs with the grain of the wood. 
If you have a jig-saw to cut out these 
pieces you are fortunate. If not, a cop- 
ing-saw, or a turning saw with a narrow 
blade, will do as well, and the cuts may 
be finished with a fine file and sandpaper. 
In any event keep all edges square; other- 
wise the result will not be pleasing. 


The Settle 


N laying out the pattern for the end 

pieces of the settle, get a piece of thin 
cardboard large enough to more than 
cover the outside lines of the piece as shown 
in the drawing, Fig. 1. Use a sharp pencil 
and make fine lines. Draw a line at the 
bottom of the cardboard three and three- 
fourths inches long, and from both ends of 
this line draw lines at right angles with it; 
one, eight inches long, and the other, 
three and one-eighth inches long. Two 
and one-half inches up on the shorter line 
draw a short horizontal line toward the 
right. With a distance of five-eighths of 
an inch in the compasses draw a quarter 
circle. From the end of this curve draw 
a horizontal line to the right, one inch 
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long. It seems unnecessary to follow 
further in detail the drawing of the figure, 
as the dimensions given in Fig. 1 are very 
clear and explicit. Now cut out the pat- 
tern carefully, with a pair of scissors, 
which may be done very accurately if your 
cardboard is thin enough. The pattern 
may be used by placing it on the board 
and tracing around it witha pencil. It is 
a good plan to cut out the pieces for both 
ends at the same time, making them the 
same size; then mark out one of them and 
nail the two together with one or two 
brads. If you now cut to the lines of the 
pattern, two pieces will be produced 
exactly alike. Now cut around the lines 
with jig-saw or coping-saw, or if you have 
neither, use a seven-sixteenths-inch bit 
to bore a hole through the boards at A, 
Fig. 1, boring from one side until the point 
of the bit appears through on the otherside, 
then reversing the board and finishing the 
boring from that side. In this operation 
be sure that the bit is held straight, even 
if you have to stop from time to time to 
test with the square. After the hole is 
bored, cut.carefully along the straight 
lines with the back saw until you reach 
the bored hole, and finish with file and 
sandpaper. The large curve at the top 
will be harder to cut, but by removing 
much of the wood with the saw, without 
cutting through the line, it is not very 
difficult to get near enough to the line so 
that the remainder of the stock may be 
removed with the file. The other pieces 
are very easily made. The back is a 
piece nine inches long and eight inches 
wide. The seat is three and three-fourths 
inches wide and eight and one-half inches 
long. The real test of the work comes 
now in assembling these three pieces. 
To determine the correct place to drive 
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the brads which hold the seat in place, it 
is well to draw a line across the outside 
of each of the end pieces, two and one- 
fourth inches up from the bottom. At 
two points on this line drive brads through 
until the points show through on the other 
side. Be sure that the brads are started 
straight. Now place the seat in the vise, 
so that its end is almost level with the top 
of the bench. Draw a line across the 
centre of this edge. Place the points as 
nearly as possible in this line, and drive 
the brads in. Repeat this process with 
the other end, and observe the same pre- 
cautions in nailing on the back. The set- 
tle may be finished with Bridgeport stain, 
or it may be painted white. A little red 
cushion on the seat adds just a touch of 
color, and suggests a way in which little 
sister may be interested in the project. 


The Table 


O lay out the pattern for the ends of the 

table, drawa line three inches long near 
the bottom of the cardboard. Then draw 
a line at right angles with this line at its 
centre. We will call this second line the 
centre line. On the centre line lay off 
distances of one-half inch, one inch, one 
and three-eighths inch, two and five- 
eighths inches and three and one-fourth 
inches, making each measurement from 
the base line. Through each of these 
points draw light lines at right angles to 
the centre line. Place on the base line on 
each side of the centre line, points one 
inch and one and one-half inch from the 
centre line. Call these points A and B as 
in Fig. 2. From each of these points on 
the base line draw lines at right angles to 
the base line, extending them upward 
indefinitely. Where line A cuts line | 
the corner is to be rounded off with a 
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quarter-inch curve, as shown in Fig. 2. 
From where line B cuts line 3, measure 
off on line B three-sixteenths of an inch 
upward. This is the centre for the little 
curve whose centre is F. Use the com- 
passes to draw it. Point C is found by 
measuring off fifteen-sixteenths of an 
inch on line 4 from the centre line. The 
curve here has a radius of nine-sixteenths 
of an inch. The curves at C and F 
are joined by means of a straight line. 
Some little care is needed here, so that 
the straight line will appear as an 
extension of both curves. The remain- 
der of the pattern may be made with- 
out difficulty, by carefully following 
the lines of Fig. 2. The top of the 
table is four inches wide and eight 
inches long. The shelf is two inches 
wide and five inches long. Use the 
same method of locating the brads 
and nailing the table together as was 
explained in connection with the settle. 
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sure here that the straight line joins the 
curves without a break. The finer you 
make the lines the easier it is to join 
them. The back is made seven inches 
high and three inches wide. The seat is 
three incheslongand twoand three-fourths 
inches wide. In nailing together it will 
be a little easier to locate a line on each 
side, one and one-half inch up from the 
bottom, and to start the brads in both 
sides as indicated by these lines, but to 
nail the sides on to the back before nailing 
in the seat. 

The little foot-stool is two and one-half 
inches long and one and three-fourths 
inch wide. The end pieces are three- 
fourths of aninch high. By the time you 
have made the settle, table and wing 
chair, it is just good fun to lay out for 
yourself the curves for the ends of 
the foot-stool, using a modified form of 
the same curve as is used in the 
table. Then why not go on and make 
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Colonial Fireplace Furniture for Dolls 


The Directions for This Work Are So Clear That Boys Can 
Make the Furniture for Their Little Sisters With No Difficulty 


HE material to be used is quarter- 

inch white wood, already planed on 

both sides when purchased. The 
most important part of the process of 
making the furniture is marking out the 
lines to which the various parts are to be 
cut. This is especially true of the curved 
lines. Use plenty of time to make an ac- 
curate paper pattern, using straight edge, 
compass and triangle. The advantage of 
the triangle lies in the fact that when it is 
placed on the straight edge it is possible 
to draw a line at right angles with the 
straight edge. Use the cardboard pattern 
to lay off the lines on the wood, taking 
care always that the longest line of the 
pattern runs with the grain of the wood. 
If you have a jig-saw to cut out these 
pieces you are fortunate. If not, a cop- 
ing-saw, or a turning saw with a narrow 
blade, will do as well, and the cuts may 
be finished with a fine file and sandpaper. 
In any event keep all edges square; other- 
wise the result will not be pleasing. 


The Settle 


N laying out the pattern for the end 

pieces of the settle, get a piece of thin 
cardboard large enough to more than 
cover theoutside lines of the piece as shown 
in the drawing, Fig. 1. Use a sharp pencil 
and make fine lines. Draw a line at the 
bottom of the cardboard three and three- 
fourths inches long, and from both ends of 
this line draw lines at right angles with it; 
one, eight inches long, and the other, 
three and one-eighth inches long. Two 
and one-half inches up on the shorter line 
draw a short horizontal line toward the 
right. With a distance of five-eighths of 
an inch in the compasses draw a quarter 
circle. From the end of this curve draw 
a horizontal line to the right, one inch 
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long. It seems unnecessary to follow 
further in detail the drawing of the figure, 
as the dimensions given in Fig. 1 are very 
clear and explicit. Now cut out the pat- 
tern carefully, with a pair of scissors, 
which may be done very accurately if your 
cardboard is thin enough. The pattern 
may be used by placing it on the board 
and tracing around it witha pencil. It is 
a good plan to cut out the pieces for both 
ends at the same time, making them the 
same size; then mark out one of them and 
nail the two together with one or two 
brads. If you now cut to the lines of the 
pattern, two pieces will be produced 
exactly alike. Now cut around the lines 
with jig-saw or coping-saw, or if you have 
neither, use a seven-sixteenths-inch bit 
to bore a hole through the boards at A, 
Fig. 1, boring from one side until the point 
of the bit appears through on the otherside, 
then reversing the board and finishing the 
boring from that side. In this operation 
be sure that the bit is held straight, even 
if you have to stop from time to time to 
test with the square. After the hole is 
bored, cut carefully along the straight 
lines with the back saw until you reach 
the bored hole, and finish with file and 
sandpaper. The large curve at the top 
will be harder to cut, but by removing 
much of the wood with the saw, without 
cutting through the line, it is not very 
difficult to get near enough to the line so 
that the remainder of the stock may be 
removed with the file. The other pieces 
are very easily made. The back is a 
piece nine inches long and eight inches 
wide. The seat is three and three-fourths 
inches wide and eight and one-half inches 
long. The real test of the work comes 
now in assembling these three pieces. 
To determine the correct place to drive 
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the brads which hold the seat in place, it 
is well to draw a line across the outside 
of each of the end pieces, two and one- 
fourth inches up from the bottom. At 
two points on this line drive brads through 
until the points show through on the other 
side. Be sure that the brads are started 
straight. Now place the seat in the vise, 
so that its end is almost level with the top 
of the bench. Draw a line across the 
centre of this edge. Place the points as 
nearly as possible in this line, and drive 
the brads in. Repeat this process with 
the other end, and observe the same pre- 
cautions in nailing on the back. The set- 
tle may be finished with Bridgeport stain, 
or it may be painted white. A little red 
cushion on the seat adds just a touch of 
color, and suggests a way in which little 
sister may be interested in the project. 


The Table 


T° lay out the pattern for the ends of the 

table, drawa line three inches long near 
the bottom of the cardboard. Then draw 
a line at right angles with this line at its 
centre. We will call this second line the 
centre line. On the centre line lay off 
distances of one-half inch, one inch, one 
and three-eighths inch, two and five- 
eighths inches and three and one-fourth 
inches, making each measurement from 
the base line. Through each of these 
points draw light lines at right angles to 
the centre line. Place on the base line on 
each side of the centre line, points one 
inch and one and one-half inch from the 
centre line. Call these points A and B as 
in Fig. 2. From each of these points on 
the base line draw lines at right angles to 
the base line, extending them upward 
indefinitely. Where line A cuts line | 
the corner is to be rounded off with a 
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quarter-inch curve, as shown in Fig. 2. 
From where line B cuts line 3, measure 
off on line B three-sixteenths of an inch 
upward. This is the centre for the little 
curve whose centre is F. Use the com- 
passes to draw it. Point C is found by 
measuring off fifteen-sixteenths of an 
inch on line 4 from the centre line. The 
curve here has a radius of nine-sixteenths 
of an inch. The curves at C and F 
are joined by means of a straight line. 
Some little care is needed here, so that 
the straight line will appear as an 
extension of both curves. The remain- 
der of the pattern may be made with- 
out difficulty, by carefully following 
the lines of Fig. 2. The top of the 
table is four inches wide and eight 
inches long. The shelf is two inches 
wide and five inches long. Use the 
same method of locating the brads 
and nailing the table together as was 
explained in connection with the settle. 
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The Settle. 





Fig. 1. 











ure up two and three-fourths inches on the 
back line, and then measure in one and 
one-eighth inch horizontally. Or, if you 
prefer, draw a line from the base line, one 
and one-eighth inch from the back line 
and measure up on this two and three- 
fourths inches. To find point L, meas- 
ure down thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
from the top of the back line and then 
in one and three-sixteenths inch. Be 
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sure here that the straight line joins the 
curves without a break. The finer you 
make the lines the easier it is to join 
them. The back is made seven inches 
high and three inches wide. The seat is 
three inches longand two and three-fourths 
inches wide. In nailing together it will 
be a little easier to locate a line on each 
side, one and one-half inch up from the 
bottom, and to start the brads in both 
sides as indicated by these lines, but to 
nail the sides on to the back before nailing 
in the seat. 

The little foot-stool is two and one-half 
inches long and one and three-fourths 
inch wide. The end pieces are three- 
fourths of aninch high. By the time you 
have made the settle, table and wing 
chair, it is just good fun to lay out for 
yourself the curves for the ends of 
the foot-stool, using a modified form of 
the same curve as is used in the 
table. Then why not go on and make 
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The Wing Chair 
ERHAPS the pattern for 
the wing chair is the easiest 

of all to lay out. Draw 
the base line, back and front 
lines, and the rest of the draw- 
ing is made without difficulty, 
although just a word ought to 
be said about locating points 
K and L. To find K, meas- | 























Fig. 2. The Table. 


an old-fashioned cradle, with 
curved rockers? It wouldmake 
an attractive addition to the 
set. The greatest pleasure, you 


will find, comes from experi- 
menting with your own designs. 
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The Wing Chair. 


























New York Galleries 


Commodious Hepplewhite work-ta- 

ble, beautifully grained and inlaid. 

The front opens, providing a shelf. 

The table is shown open at the right 
of the page. 


The French dressing-table with mir- 
ror-lid 1s finished in soft green and 
gray enamel. It is a hand-made, 
hand-carved piece of mahogany and 
may be ordered enameled in any 








New York Galleries 





color. Such a piece is especially 
useful in the living-room, guest 
room or bedroom; for when closed 
it looks like a desk. Yet the deep 
compartment at the left will hold 
large bottles; the shallow compart- 
ment and two drawers will hold the 
many little toilet requisites. The 
little French boudoir chair has a 
seat and back of cane and is enam- 
eled to match the dressing-table. 





Hampion Shops 


Yuletide Gifts for the Home 





Hampton Shops 











The little Queen Anne maga- 
zine stand will be a conven- 
ence in any living-room. It 
is carved in an interesting 
design and may be ordered 
in mahogany or in parch- 
ment and gold lacquer. 


The table in the centre is in- 

tended for use as a sofa-end 

table. This shows simple 
Jacobean treatment. 


Courtesy of the Hampton Shops and the New York Galleries 
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mae! 


Hampton Shops 


A sturdy little chair-side or 
sofa-end table of dark Eng- 
lish oak with interesting 
hand carving is shown above. 
It is just large enough to hold 
a reading-lamp and book or 
warelte case. 
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Illustrating a few of the many artistic and eminently 
practical Gift Articles which we have on display 


a. & J. Sloane 


Floor Coverings Fabrics Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 





San Francisco:216-118 Sutter Street 
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2 en lighting of a 

house to-day has 
become a matter of 
more careful considera- 
tion on the part of the 
home builder than ever 
before and there are 
certain things it might 
be well for one to know 
in planning one’s 
lighting. 





In the first place, the dimensions of the 
rooms that are to be lighted, are the basis 
for the amount of light to be used, the 
height of the ceiling determines the adapt- 
ability of ceiling lights for certain pur- 
poses, and where bracket lights are de- 
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sired they must be placed so 
that they will not interfere with 
window or door casings, eight 
to ten inches from casings is a 
safe allowance. 


ing lights should be for practical 
points of vantage for use and 
balance. Many rooms are spoiled by the 
placing of lights simply as decorative 
features of the room, when they can be 
so placed as to be practical as -well as 
decorative. In the various rooms of a 
house the lights have a distinctive duty 
to perform and should be selected care- 
fully with the idea in mind, that practi- 
cability comes first, and artistic beauty 
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second. Take the dining e 
room as an example, the need a 
there is for the kind of a light 
to properly illuminate the 
dining table and those about 
it. How many times you find 
the backs of the diners lighted 
and the table dark. 


Attractively designed porches 
and doorway entrances are 
often spoiled by overlight- 
ing; when the proper kind 
of light brings out the beauty 
of the design and offers the welcome 
that any doorway should. 


Bedrooms offer interesting opportunities 
for lighting effects. Brackets properly 
placed; bedside lamps; pendants ar- 
ranged for certain types of furniture can 
be made in a variety of forms to match 
the decorations used. 


There are no hard and fast rules to be 
‘laid down for the type of lights to be 
selected for a home, but a 


few simple things can be “S=a~ 
remembered and if fol- Vy 
lowed will generally re- x 
sult in a well-planned and 
well-lighted home. Select 

simple fixtures that give t 
sufficient light for the pur- i 


pose needed, the 
design to harmo- 
nize with the in- 
terior treatment, 
and the finish to 
match as nearly as 
possible with the 
background col- 


ors used. Brackets, partic- ay 
ularly, should be finished v 
with an idea of blending ult 


the colors with the walls S 589 


rather than forcing a prominent display of 
design and detail. 


They then become a part of the inte- 
rior furnishing and not an eyesore. 


Lamps have become an intimate part of the 
decorative treatment of a house since electricity 
has made it possible to create so many and 
varied forms in which it can be used. 
Simply designed standards last longest 
in our affections, and shades are gener- 
ally selected with anidea of color com- 
binations suitable to the interior fur- 
nishings. Permanency is a desirable 
feature in a lamp and so 
we should select such 
pieces that are made of 
durable materials, because 
good lamps arv not purchased one 
year and casi off the next. 





The Handel Co. has opened a service de- 
partment for the purpose of supplying in- 
formation to those who desire assistance 
in the proper placing and selection of light- 
ing fixtures. Send plans of your house, or 
rooms, with information as to color schemes 
to be used, dimensions, etc., and we will f 
outline our suggestions without charge or 
obligation on your part. 

THE HANDEL CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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She flouse -_ 


ESTE 


HE name of ESTEY 
is a hall-mark of 
piano quality. 


For seventy-three years the name 
of ESTEY has been esteemed 
and honored wherever music has 
gladdened the hearts of men. 





No living pianist has done more 
to engender a love for music among 
American people than Josef Hof- 
mann, whose art at the zenith of 
his great career has been pre- 
served by the Welte Mignon. 


Estey Piano Company 


New York Retail Show Rooms: 
M.Welte & Sons, Inc., Siz Sixty Seven Fifth Ave., 


New York 


The World Famous Welte 


‘THE name of WELTE, for more than fifty years, 

has been associated with the best attainable 
means of reproducing music. Welte’s highest 
achievement was reached in the WELTE 
MIGNON, an instrument which, when built, 

















within or attached to a piano, will within itself 
accurately reproduce the playing of pianists. 





And the best evidence of its success and artistic worth is found in 
the fact that more than one hundred and fifty of the most dis- 
tinguished pianists of the present and past generations have 
recorded over five thousand compositions for this marvelous 
WELTE, thus leaving to posterity a living and authentic inter- 
pretation of their incomparable art. 


| M. Welte & Sons, Inc. 


Studio and showrooms 
Six Sixty-Seven Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















Stained with Vavot s Creosote Stains. Clark & Russell, 
architects, Boston | 


“50% Cheaper than Paint” 


(100% Handsomer) 
For Shingles and Other Exterior Woodwork | 


You can save half your paint bill and half your painting 
| bill, by staining your house with Cabot's Stains. The 
| colors are rich and velvety, they bring out the beauty of 

the grain of the wood, and they last as long as paint. They 

are made of genuine Creosote, which penetrates and pre- 
serves the w You get beauty, low cost and perma- 
nence by insisting upon 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., 









































San Francisco. 























THE SMALL HOUSE—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 | 


A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 








This excellent collection of practical material from | What the Small House Really Is...... Thomas P. Robinson custaion soak lente ean ot “y — por ai 
y $ Hy 1 urn Ings ina ition to ia isted In the table 0 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the a aaa s ponencmsag re of rp porte: ph Boe cee 


man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money. 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9?” 3’), the same size as the 


X 123 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 


articles on building and furnishing the small house. 


A Suburban Home Philip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House 

The House the Woman Built. 

Much in Littlke—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 


eseo, N. 
An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses............ Thomas P. Robinson 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. .Mary K. Ford 


The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 
ingham Centre, Mass. 
Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Newburyport, Mass. 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. 


75 cents and the attached coupon 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 


Find enclosed 75 cents, for which please send me 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 12-19 
FORME rae ease ceten es cciawotaaudé ouenkeses 
UI 0 Sey Lic lagen sielne ana 


























By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Flowers, Ferns, and Vines for Winter Cheer 


cheerfulness of indoor living can be 

greatly increased by a judicious use of 
flowers, ferns and foliage plants in the living 
rooms and on the window sills. At present, 
comparatively few people realize the possibili- 
ties which are now available with the modern 
varieties of plants and the many sorts of flower 
boxes that are to be found in the better shops 
of the larger cities. 

The easiest and surest way to have an 
abundant supply of flowers during the winter 
months is to make use of such spring-flowering 
bulbs as the daffodils, tulips, crocuses and 
other related flowers. Even so late as the 
first of December, one can usually get a supply 
of these bulbs, at a reasonable price, either 
from the florists or from the larger seed-houses. 
One of the best ways of growing these bulbs is 
to use the cocoanut fibre which is now sold by 
practically all seedsmen and by many florists. 
It is simply a mixture of ground cocoanut 
fibre mixed with charcoal, shells, and possibly 
a little commercial fertilizer. It is not ex- 
pensive, and may be used over and over again 
if one desires. A few quarts of this fibre 
enables one to grow most of the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs in water-tight flower boxes and flower 
jars which may be used without injury to the 
polished surfaces of tables or shelves on which 
they may be placed. 

A few bulbs, like the paper-white narcissus, 
may be grown in this fibre and left in the heat 
and light of the living-room all the time; but 
most of them must be set 
away in a cool, dark closet 
for several weeks in order 
that the roots may develop. 
In such cases the process of 


JAY ae winter has set in outdoors, the 


dishes. 


The crested forms of Pteris 
ferns make attractive dis- 
plays in broad, low fern 


the best of these are the Single Trumpet daffo- 
dils, Campernelle jonquils, Star daffodils, cro- 
cus, Dutch hyacinth, and Poet’s narcissus. 
These bulbs will give a great variety of bloom 
from Christmas until Easter, and will add 
more cheer to the winter home than can pos- 
sibly be obtained for the same money from 
any other plants. 

It is a pity not to grow also a few hyacinths 
in hyacinth glasses because of their unique 
beauty and delightful fragrance. These glasses 
can be bought for about thirty or forty 
cents apiece, and may be used over and over 
again for many years. They are commonly 
made in several colors; but the clear glass ones 





The Chinese Narcissus or 

Sacred Lily has fragrant 

blossoms of beautiful form 
and texture. 


and those in tones of green are most likely to 
give general satisfaction. To use these glasses 
it is only necessary to fill them with water, put 
a hyacinth bulb in each and set them away ina 
cool, dark place for several weeks. When the 
crown of leaves breaks apart bring them out 
and watch the growth of leaves and flowers. 
One of the results of the War which flower- 


~ lovers will feel this year is that no French 


Roman hyacinth bulbs are now being exported 
from France. Consequently we are unable to 
plant at present one of the most beautiful and 
attractive of the spring-flowering bulbs. The 
best thing to take their place is the so-called 
Dutch Roman hyacinth, which is simply a 
small-sized bulb of the Dutch hyacinth. These 
Roman bulbs are less expensive than the 
larger ones that have been growing in Holland 
longer. Two or three dozen of these started 
early in winter in paper flower pots or ordinary 
bulb pans will yield much beauty during the 
late weeks of February and throughout March. 
When they are about ready to bloom part of 
the bulbs may well be placed in small water- 
tight flower jars, one in each, or several of them 
may be placed side by side in a broad, low 
flower bowl. 

It is a pity that the number of flowering 
plants to be utilized in our homes during the 
winter is so limited. | often wonder what our 
window gardens would amount to without the 
ever-present geraniums. We certainly owe a 
debt of gratitude to these plants for their 
ability to bloom under such adverse conditions 
and the ease with which 
they may be grown from 
cuttings. But even with 
these it is possible to add 
much interest by growing 
the newer varieties and in 





growing is this: Placea little 
fibre in the bottom of the 
fiower bowl. Put the bulbs 
on top of the fibre. Fill the 
bowl with more fibre so that 
the tops of the bulbs just 
project. Now saturate it 
with water and invert par- 
tially long enough for the 
surplus water to drain off; 
then set it away in a cool 
closet or on the cellar floor 
and leave it several weeks 
while the roots get a good 
growth. After this it is 
ready to bring up to the liv- 
ing rooms where the leaves 
and flowers will develop 
rapidly. 

One can find in any bulb 
catalogue a long list of flow- 
ering bulbs that may be 
grown in this way. Among 








knowing by name the older 
sorts. Such double-flower- 
ing geraniums as Alphonse 
Ricard, Beaute Poitevine, 
La Favorite and such single 
sorts as L’Aube and Queen 
of the West, when known 
by name, add much interest 
to the window garden. 

The most important other 
flowering plants for house- 
hold use are the begonias, 
fuchsias, primroses, and 
flowering maples or Abuti- 
lons. These all add interest 
and variety to the indoor 
gardens. 

When one has sunny win- 
dows with a southern ex- 
posure it is possible to grow 
a few annual flowers from 
seed (Continued on page 405) 
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Residence—E. Wilkinsburg Improvement Co., 


Ardmore Farms, Pa. E. Snaman, 


Architect. 


YOUR HOME 


Warmer in Winter 


But—even if Natco didn’t 
make a building warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, 
damp proof, vermin proof — 
even if Natco didn’t save 
money—you still would have 
the biggest reason in the 
world for building your new 
home of Natco throughout — 
Safety from Fire ! 


So you may see how beauti- 
fully, safely, and econom- 
ically you can build of 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Let us send you our book, 
“Fire-proof Houses of Nat- 
co Hollow Tile,” with its 
twenty-four pictures and 
full description of Natco 
homes. A post card brings 
it to you. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRQDFING: COMPANY + 
114 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SNe ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots — 
and are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. 
Send today for our 
** New Guide to Rose Culture ’”’ for 1920— 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog — it’s a practical work on 
rose growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 500 Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to 
grow them. Safe delivery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 
greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C€O., Box 1274, West Grove, Pa. 
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heats, the quicker it boils. 


heat to keep it heating. 


ciple ought to be economical. 


saver it 1s. 





A key-hole and a sauce pan— 
Their relation to coal economy 


p's plain as day that water in a 
shallow sauce pan, with a broad 
bottom, heats quicker than in a 
deep kettle with a narrow bottom. 


Likewise, that the quicker water 


Furthermore, for the same reason 
that the water heats quickly in a 
shallow pan, it takes but little 


A boiler then that is so made that it 
will utilize the shallow pan prin- 


That’s exactly one reason why 
the Burnham Boiler is the coal 





It has a series of shallow pans di- 


Jord «. BurnhamG. 


Makers of Burnham Boilers 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Canadian Office—Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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rectly over the fire. These pans, 
however, are arranged vertically 
instead of horizontally. 

They run from one side of the 
boiler to the other. 

They are key-hole shaped. 

The fire comes up against three 
sides of them. 


If the vertical key-hole pan is, for 
example, five inches deep it has 
at least twelve inches of heat con- 
tacting surface directly exposed to 
the fire, which is equivalent to fire 
being on top of the pan, as well 
as the bottom and sides. 

Send for our Happy Solution Book. 
It’s all the name implies when it 
comes to heating. 
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VICK’S ani*Frora. GUIDE 


Write Today 


It’s Free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION 
TULIPS The leading authority for 70 years. Send NARCISSUS 
HYACINTHS for your copy today before you forget. 
James Vick’s Sons, 


HARDY PLANTS 
9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W- 8..Witson 
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FARR » a book of 112 pages, 30 full 
Hardy Plant page illustrations (13 in 
Specia I Sies natural color) ; a treatise on 


the hardy garden, contain- 

ing information on upward 
of 500 varieties of Peonies (the most complete col- 
lection in existence); Lemoine’s new and rare 
Deutzias, Philadelphus and Lilacs; Irises (both 
Japanese and German) of which I have all the 
newer introductions as well as the old-time favor- 
ites, and a comprehensive list of hardy perennials. 


Garden lovers who do not have the Sizth Edition may secure a 
complimentary copy if they send me their names and addresses. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 




















ANDORRA 


Everéreens, Trees and 
Shrubs of distinction 





There is a fall list ready 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper. Prop. 
Chestnut Hill, Phila. Penna 
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How to Acquire Your Electrical Equipment 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


HERE stands today between most 

housewives and a real release from 

household drudgery an old-time preju- 
dice. It is a senseless prejudice that should 
have died long since, but there it stays, a 
thoughtless barrier beyond which waits the 
only practical solution of the housework prob- 
lem as we know it in this generation. And 
this barrier is the foolish old sentiment against 
buying what you cannot pay for—in cash. 
The business of the world is done on credit. 
Why should we frown upon these business 
ways in the seclusion of the 
homer 

Every woman today appre- 
ciates that with the changes 
that have come in recent vears 
in the cost of keeping house and 
hiring servants, many former 
methods and standards must be 
altered. At many times, in many 
places, domestic help is simply 
not obtainable, and the members 
of the family are compelled to 
do the housework. Also the 
expense of paying wages to the 
washwomen, the scrub-woman, 
the chamber-maid and cook, and 
feeding them at present food 
prices on top of all the other 
increased household costs, has 
brought a situation that cannot 
be ignored. It plainly calls for 
domestic readjustment to the 
times. 

Obviously, since it is the 
high cost of food and help that 
pinches hardest, the thing to 
do is to get along with less 
hired labor, which in turn will 
cut down food consumption. 
But then there is the question 
who will do the work? Wives 
and daughters will no longer 
ruin their health over the wash- 
tub and the sink. The day 
for that has passed in all en- 
lightened households. There is 
but one sensible, practical and 
economical thing to do and that 
is to install electrical appliances 
to do the hard housework 
mechanically and emancipate 
the home from the drab blight 
of drudgery that has been tak- 
ing toll of health and_hap- 
piness solong. With an electric 
clothes washer, an ironing-ma- 
chine, a flatiron, a dish washer, 
a vacuum cleaner and perhaps a 


kitchen motor, all of the heavy work can be 
done by machinery with infinite time saving 
and complete relief from the weariness that 
comes of doing these hard jobs by hand in the 
traditional way. Every woman knows that 
these appliances are good, and every woman 
who is struggling to carry on against the pres- 
ent handicaps is dreaming of the day when 
she can have a clothes washer and ironer, a 
dish washer and cleaner in her home. 

The trouble is that to purchase these appli- 
Consider their purchase 


ances costs money. 








Courtesy of New York Edison Co. 


Model electrically equipped leaniey and kitchen. 
396 


prices as so much cash-money to be had in 
hand and the total is appalling, viewed in its 
relation to the ordinary sum applied to house- 
keeping investments. For a clothes washer 
costs, say, one hundred and fifty dollars and an 
ironer one hundred and fifty dollars more. 


~ The flatiron will cost seven dollars and fifty 


cents, the dishwasher another one hundred and 
fifty dollars, the cleaner forty dollars and the 
kitchen motor maybe twenty-five dollars. 
The total amount of money that must be 
invested to acquire this equipment, we will 
say, is five hundred and twenty- 
two dollars. That is more money 
than most of us lightly consider 
spending for kitchen equipment. 
It isa bigger sur than the ‘‘ House 
Account” can possibly provide. 
It scares the housekeeper. It 
staggers her husband. And too 
often all the comfort and econ- 
omy that is offered by this new 
modern method of operating the 
workshop of the house mechan- 
ically, is laid aside, abandoned 
and forgotten just for want of 
a little planning and a little 
courage. 

But let us just figure out 
how it can be done. Let us 
consider a typical home—a 
man, his wife, a little child, a 
cook and a laundress who comes 
in two days a week. They are 
well pressed to make ends meet 
these days. They see no way 
to better things without dis- 
pensing with the nurse, and that 
is not advisable. They don’t 
see how they can buy this elec- 
trical equipment because they 
cannot afford to lay out five 
hundred dollars cash for it. 
What can they do? 

Well, in the first place, the 
laundress costs three dollars a 
day, plus ten cents carfare. 
Therefore, they are now pay- 
ing her cach year, three hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and 
forty cents cold cash. If they 
would take this money that 
they are paying her in one short 
year, it would purchase and pay 
for a full equipment of electric 
clothes washer, ironing machine 
and flatiron, costing together not 
more than three hundred and 
seven dollars and fifty cents 
by easy (Continued on page 397) 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 396) 


payments. Each week, if they would take 
the regular wages of the washwoman and put 
the cash in a little box, each month they would 
find here the money needed to pay the instal- 
ment on these three appliances. In short, the 
things would buy themselves. At the end of 
twelve months, they would have saved no 
cash, but they would be possessed of an equip- 
ment that thereafter would bring an economy 
of full twenty-five dollars a month for years. 
Is that worth while? 

And in the meantime, by the use of these 
appliances, the normal two days’ laundry work 
would be reduced to a weekly routine of an 
hour or two with the washing-machine and an 
afternoon spent in feeding clothes through the 
ironing-machine and running over ruffles with 
the flatiron. Between the cook and the house- 
wife, this would be easily cared for, because 
there is no hard work to it, no tired backs. 
And, in addition, they will have saved many 
other dollars in wear and tear on clothing and 
many other hours formerly spent on mend- 
ing. For the electric washer does not wear 
and tear. Clothes that have been lasting 
one year with hand-washing will last two 
years or longer, and this means many 
dollars’ worth. 

So here is one way to begin to acquire your 
electrical equipment. Let the wages of the 
washwoman purchase a washer, ironer and 
flatiron the first year, and then the second 
year buy the dishwasher and cleaner and the 
motor. 

The coming of the dish-washing machine is 
going to mean that the work of washing dishes 
will be reduced from a hard job, three times a 
day, to fifteen minutes running a machine once 
daily. And the vacuum cleaner will change 
the weekly sweeping day into an easy half- 
hour’s daily trick of keeping a clean house clean. 
The kitchen motor will assume all the labor 
of silver-cleaning, grinding, bread-mixing and 
stirring. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whiteborne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whitehorne, “ Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass—Tue Epitors. 


Household Weights and Measures 


OR the benefit of the housekeeper, the 

Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, has published a card, to be hung in 
the kitchen, giving information useful in the 
household. This includes weights and meas- 
ures equivalents, weights per bushel of the 
more common vegetables and fruits, weights 
per cup of household commodities, such as 
sugar, lard, flour, and rice. Much other use- 
ful information is condensed upon this card. 
Until the supply is exhausted, copies of this 
publication may be obtained by writing to 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
and requesting Miscellaneous Publications— 
No. 39, Household Weights and Measures. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HETHER you have a small house to clean or 


a large one, you can clean it more quickly, 


sanitarily, economically and thoroughly with the 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 





Have a “Spencer” in your home to keep it dust and 
dirt free; to retain the freshness of draperies and uphol- 
stering, the brightness of decorations. Replaces costly, 
incompetent help. 

Spencer hose and tools are light and easily handled. 
Wherever dirt is they catch it. 

The Spencer little occupies basement space. Abso- 
lutely sanitary. Write for full information. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


Dept. H. B. 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Installations have been standardized for 
all the model House Beautiful houses. 
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Installed in 
your 
basement 
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scour and shrink it ia soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 






to fill our orders at that. 
Single widths, seven to cight 


seriously considering our homespun. 





wealthiest women in the United States. 


Poaished Biltmore Industries, $0 


Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns for Ladies’ Suits 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but ncw sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After wedye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 


Biltmore Industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Gco. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 
the world. We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
We make one hundred and fifty patterns and colors. 

We weave over a thousand yards a week and are hardly able 


f ds to a coat suit. 

Summet weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 

$3.75. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.75. 

¥ Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not oa us to this expense unless you arc 


Biltmore Homespuns are worn by some of the 


Grove Park Inn. 


» N.C. 
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S we are preparing this page to go to 
the printers, we have received two 
hundred dollars for the farmhouse 


which we are planning to build in 
the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau. 
The farmhouse, as those who have 
been reading the last numbers of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL know, is 
to be used as a school for the chil- 
dren, where the girls will be 
taught domestic science and the 
boyscarpentry, and as a commun- 
ity house for all the folks of the 
village. The house will cost $15,- 
000 to build. So you see we have 
made only a small start. We 
know, however, that it will be a 
matter of but a few months be- 
fore the entire sum is raised, and 
the building can be started. 
There are 45,000 copies of this 


number of THE House BEAUTIFUL being 
printed. Even if only one person read 
each copy and each of these sent in 
only one quarter we would have $11,250. 


Your Neighbor in France 


Let Us Not Forget in Planning for Christmas for Our 
Children to Remember the Little Ones in Devastated France 


It may be a good deal to hope for, but we 
have talked with the women on the 
American Committee for Devastated 








The ‘‘House Beautiful’’ French Fund 


41 Mount Vernon.St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen : 


Ser ee quarters to be contributed 


to the fund being raised for building the Pierre Sardou 
farmhouse. 











Six spaces for quarters waiting to be filled and sent 
to the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau towards the fund 
for the farmhouse which is to be built by “ House 
Beautiful” readers. How many will you fill? 
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France, those who have gone over to help 
the families rebuild, those who were in the 
section during the worst of the War and 


know the great need of this farm- 
house. We know what it will 
mean to the village in starting 
life over again. We have re- 
ceived letters from the children 
we are caring for, grateful letters 
and happy letters. Yet between 
the lines we read the suffering 
they have experienced and realize 
what our help will mean. It is 
because of this that we are 
making the effort to raise the 
$15,000—and because we believe 
THE House BEAUTIFUL readers 
will be glad to help. 


We wish to take this oppor- 


tunity to thank A. H. B. of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and our Atlantic Monthly 
friend from Troy, N. Y., who gave no 
initials, for the contributions received. 


OO 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture—IV 
(Continued from page 382) 


bond, which alternates a course of headers 
with a course of stretchers; the Flemish 
bond which alternates a header and a 
stretcher throughout the length of every 
course, and variants of these two. The joint- 
ing should be just as unaffected as the coursing 
or the brick, not conspicuously wide, and not 
so narrow that it makes it difficult to lay the 
brick. The brick, its color, size and surface; 
the joint used; and the coursing, are the ele- 
ments to work with in planning a brick wall. 
How to employ them rightly is best found out 
by examining old good walls and learning how 
they have been successfully employed. 

Stone walls, like brick walls, are to be 
thought of as masonry, a self-sustaining struc- 
ture in fact and in appearance. They should 
look like a solid thing which has holes in it, 
such as windows and doors, of a comparatively 
small size. Some of our stone houses look like 
large holes with a stone frame around them; and 
the same houses invariably have large piazza 
posts, of stone, to hold up a comparatively 
light roof; as if we should employ Czsar’s 
column to hold up a clothes line. This kind of 
a disregard of logic always leads to bad re- 
sults. A real stone wall will stand, unce- 
mented, against wind and weather. Ledge 
stone, seam-faced stone, some kinds of nearly 
smooth surface in the wall, is right. A rubble 
or field-stone wall is not a stone wall at all; it is 
rather a cement wall with stones stuck into it. 
Stone may be successfully used in conjunction 
with brick, as in some of the Pennsylvania 
work, but to use the two together requires taste 
and judgment. Or stone may be effectively 
whitewashed. Stone is usually alocal product, 
and limited in size and kind, thus setting a 
key to which the other parts of the house, like 
roof and details, should be related. 

Stucco has, perhaps, a longer heritage than 
other materials, or, at least, its use as a finish 
has, in this country. We employ its surface 
even as the ancients did, for texture and color, 
a light, reflecting medium. Properly used it 
should be the finish to a solid wall, like stone or 
brick; but its qualities have been successfully 
revealed on studs and wire lath. It must be, 
to a certain extent, elastic; but its surface, 
whether smooth or rough, should be hard and 
clear, not mushy and muddy as in innumer- 
able modern cases. Good stucco work makes 
a wall of interest in itself, but it should be 
thought of rather as a foil to openings and in- 
teresting details placed adjacent to it. 


Pots, Trammels and Trivets 
(Continued from page 361) 


were readily turned on their swivel when the 
toast was brown on one side, and the frying- 
pan which hung on the crane was turned about 
by the merest twirl. So, too, the spit was 
easily turned when need be, and some of the 
trivets had roasting-forks attached to the side. 
I have even seen an old broiler with a little 
grooved contrivance beneath to catch the 
drippings. A hand-made scoopy wooden 
spoon which we have cannot be surpassed for 
dipping jelly, not to mention its artistic quali- 
ties. Things were so honestly and painstak- 
ingly made, perhaps it is the spirit of the 
craftsman still living in his handiwork that 
lends to the old utensils their greatest charm. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
‘involved’? grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ 
or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such 
as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT 
TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’’) 
This tough, wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that 
this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms 
where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s 
value IN YOUR OWN HOME is due to the same traits that make 
it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as 
porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to be 
compared in investment value with ‘Tidewater’? Cypress, the ¢rade- 
marked *‘Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely 
valuable, very satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 


(“‘There’s something in that—yes, certainly—there’s something in that.’’) 
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“Lupelot loorsfor All [ndoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo. (““There’s something in that.’’ ) 




















PLACE NOFLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALL ABOUT TUPELO LUMBER 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., OR 906 HEARD Nat’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 


IHUUIVUNUQLUGHULUNOSUO ALND NEW YORK TINTITIULUGLUUOUAUUUOLLUUAAUUO 
“The Bouse of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York's - 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
cember) » Situated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing River 
iuwill side Drive and Central Park qu 
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Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. Parents with 
children welcomed. Special menu and attention. 


16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 
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Faithful to Its Early Spanish 
Prototypes 
(Continued from page 368) 


openings left free, as desired. The wide over- 
hang of the roof, even under the latter condi- 
tions, usually gives ample protection against 
storm, but if need be the sash can, of course, 
be raised up at a moment’s notice. The sun 
porch is provided with the same style of 
window. A further detail of this construction 
should be noted. In the baseboards are long, 
narrow drop doors which permit ready access to 
the mechanism for repairs or to remove any- 
thing which may have dropped into the pockets. 

The basement has a laundry, large separate 
bins for furnace and kitchen coal, and—happy 
thought—one especially for fire-wood, an 
ample store-room for fruit and vegetables and 
a commodious trunk-room. Here, too, is the 
vacuum cleaner apparatus which is arranged 
on the up-to-date principle of piped connection 
with all the living rooms. The heating sytem 
is hot water, with heater for hot-water supply 
throughout the house. A billiard room is 
found in the basement; it is well lighted from 
areas on the south and west. 

Observing now the arrangement of the 
grounds, we notice that the garage has been 
placed at the rear of the service yard on the 
north side of the lot. It is easily capable of 
holding three cars, any of which can be handled 
without disturbing the others, as the three 
sliding doors are each hung on independent 
tracks, thus permitting direct access to any of 
them. As a protection against theft, high- 
power electric lights on the front of the garage 
and around the service yard can be switched 
on, when need suggests, from several rooms in 
the house, including the owner’s bedroom. 

The size and kind of garden and the making 
of a lawn—that bugaboo of a new home—were 
among the things early determined, both, in 
fact, before the construction of the house had 
begun. As the lot in its original state had a 
decided grade from front to back, a sunken 
garden naturally suggested itself. This gar- 
den as developed has an area of about fifty by 
a hundred and thirty feet, covering the south- 
west corner of the lot. It is marked off and 
screened from the service yard by a high lattice 
fence, the posts of which are set in concrete to 
insure permanence. Another bit of foresight 
was to scrape away the twelve to eighteen 
inches of fertile top soil for replacement after 
the grading had been done. Making the lawn 
was commenced by spading in fifty wagon 
loads of stable fertilizer in the fall. After 
weeding early the following June, the ground 
was again spaded, and late in the month sown 
with about fifty pounds of clover and blue- 
grass seed in equal parts, after which it was 
rolled. By fall, a heavy matted lawn, free 
from weeds and perfectly level, gave evidence 
that this method of careful preparation before 
seeding is the only one that can be relied on. 

The sunken garden is about four feet below 
the house level. It has sloping, sodded sides 
and is connected with the higher level by a 
short flight of steps. A bricked path runs 
directly from the steps to a small summer- 
house in the centre, and then on to the division 
fence at the back, against which trees are 
planted. A pergola will eventually be con- 
structed over the walk. Shrubs and flowers 
are set along the sides on the upper level, and a 
few small flower beds on the lawn about the 
summer-house; climbing vines will, in the 
course of time, cover the latter, 
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The Bay Stater 


O this one thing: apply Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating—then forget about 
walls of brick, concrete or stucco. 

“‘Bay State” is not just a temporary remedy, 
it is a sure cure. It gives a lasting pure 
white or delightful tint to walls—and makes 
them waterproof, too. 

The Bay State-Coated home is so bright and 
cheery you can find it in the dark. 

Our Book No. 17and a sample will be gladly 
sent to you. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 

Paint and Varnish Makers 








Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 
Phila. Office: Weightman Bidg. 



































ANNOUNCE WITH 
PLEASURE THAT AT 
THE REQUEST OF 








WE ARE SENDING TO YOU 
FROM OUR BOOK LIST 





Te Atlantic Monthly Press 


| WERNON STREET, BOSTON 





Atlantic Books as Gifts 


carry a card bearing the donor’s name; they 
are daintily wrapped and tied with red rib- 
bon; they are packed in cartons and mailed 
direct, upon request, in time to reach 
their destination just before Christmas. 


There is no additional charge for mail- 
ing or wrapping. 

The Christmas Catalogue offers a va- 
riety of suggestions for gifts for men, 
women and children. The books are of 
all prices, from the $6.00 sets of leather 
bound “classics ’’ to the 25c remembrance. 


Why not send for a Catalogue ? 





41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Gentlemen: Please send, without expense to me, 
your Christmas Catalogue of Atlantic books. 
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A Modern House Furnished With 
Antiques 
(Continued from page 364) 


basement of the old Presbyterian Church 
down home, and bought for five dollars. 
In the corner is some day to stand the 
old grandfather’s clock, which stood in the 
Customs House at Petersburg, Virginia, for 
many years, and then was given to a great- 
grandfather as a wedding gift. Some ancestor, 
with rooms with too low ceilings, cut off its 
feet, and some darky servant once scoured its 
face, instead of the glass, too faithfully; but it 
is still beautiful, and keeps the best time of any 
clock in my mother’s home. _ Its mellow-toned 


’ bell can be heard for almost a block, and its 


loud, not to be ignored pealing of the hours 
has been the disgust of many a new house guest 
whose slumbers it disturbed. 

At the head of the landing is a large bed- 
room, papered with an English chintz paper 
of conventional design in rosebuds in alternat- 
ing colors of rose, old blue and yellow on a gray 
background. Plain hand-hemstitched scrim 
curtains, which are used over the entire house, 
and deep rose-color silk hangings are at the 
windows. The electric fixtures, with grape- 
vine etched crystal shades, are reproductions 
of the old-time sperm lamps. The rugs are the 
oval braided ones in deep rose and blue, with 
black borders. Here are to be found a simple 
Colonial chest of drawers, one of my earliest 
possessions, with brass candlesticks and Em- 
pire mirror, two Windsor chairs painted 
black, two Empire chairs, upholstered in deep 
rose (the one by the dresser the early gift 
which started my collecting), two snake-foot 
cherry candle-stands, holding lamps with 
prisins and crystal grape-vine etched shades. 
A gold stenciled black-brown Boston rocker, 
bought for six dollars, and a little Colonial 
rocker bought for five dollars, and upholstered 
in its original covering of an old-fashioned 
calico of deep reddish-rose ground with blue 
poppies and green foliage, and a Colonial sew- 
ing-table with deep drawer, complete the 
room, except the bed, which I still regret is a 
French roll-end or sleigh bed, and not a four 
poster. 

My husband had had to sleep in a four poster 
as a boy, and he hated them and brass candle- 
sticks above all else. His job, when a small 
boy, had been to polish the copper kettle and 
the brass sticks with ashes, and to carry in the 
candlesticks lighted, when his young aunt had 
beaux. So we compromised on a sleigh bed, 
and have many brass candlesticks, which are 
not cleaned with ashes. The blue-and-white 
spread on the bed has an interesting history. 
I wanted a blue coverlet, but my grandmoth- 
er’s home had been burned during the war 
between the States, and the only coverlet 
saved was a lavender-and-black. This was 
beautiful in my mother’s lavender room, but | 
wanted a blue-and-white. During a visit 
home one summer, on my way back from the 
county fair, imagine my joy, on passing a 
dilapidated farmhouse, at seeing this coverlet 
out airing on the line. We stopped our old 
white nag, and I went in. The young woman 
who answered my inquiry about buying it 
said, “Well, his ma made it, but she herself 
never had kired for it, no how, and he’d prob- 
ably never miss it, and if I’d give her five dol- 
lars and never let on to him, | could take it 
right with me,” which I joyfully did. 

Opening from the bedroom is our upstairs 
living-room, with a small glassed-in sun porch, 
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gay with primroses and ferns. The porch 
walls are painted a Colonial yellow with white 
trim, the rug is an oval braided rush one in 
natural color with brown border, the furniture 
natural-color wicker with chintz cushions of 
blue and rose and black, and the round pillows 
are of yellow Japanese cotton crepe, with blue 
tassels. The maple Dutch table, put together 
with wooden pegs, was being used as an iron- 
ing-table when found. It is marred and needs 
doing over. 

The chief charm of the living-room is in 
the bright color, which, unfortunately, does 
not show in the picture. The walls are a 
putty color; the chintz at the windows a putty- 
color ground with Japanese design in old blue, 
rose and brown; the silk at the French doors, 
and shades of lamps and sconces, a deep gold. 
Here the rug is in tones of red, rose and old 
blue, with old-time braided rugs in front of the 
desk and windows. The divan, rocker and 
two Empire chairs are covered with old-blue 
velour, the Windsor chair is painted a dark 
gray. 

Over the mantel, which we hope to change 
to a Colonial one with a cupboard at the side 
for old china, is a Mandarin skirt, gay in reds, 
old blue and gold. The brass of candlesticks, 
andirons and warming-pan, the red bellows, 
and the blue of Wedgwood and glaze of 
lustre pitchers, old blue’ cups and plates, the 
gilt of many old picture frames, and the books 
of the built-in shelves, add a touch of color 
that is most attractive. 

In front of the windows is a large Colonial 
table with books, magazines and reading- 
lamp, a Windsor rocker and an easy chair, 
and near by, a small candle-stand holding all a 
smoker’s needs. The Empire mirror, with 
ropes and brass rosettes, was bought for a 
small sum from the New England woman who 
owned the gilded table; the coverlet over the 
radiator came from Tennessee, and is a reg- 
ular Chinese blue. The Pembroke table 
against the wall, holding another prism lamp, 
is of maple, and is a much better table than 
the one in the waiting-room, because it has a 
drawer in the end, and the stretchers are 
raised. The folded cover on it is a silk shawl a 
yard square, one hundred and fifty years old, 
and inherited from the trousseau of an English 
great-grandmother. It is lovely in tones of 
yellow and apricot, and is so soft it can be 
pulled through a wedding ring. The small 
mahogany Chippendale mirror came from 
Old Bennington, that Vermont town of Revo- 
lutionary fame. The two Empire chairs with 
carved backs are mahogany, made about 
1820-1830, and are upholstered in_ black 
haircloth. 

The Sheraton desk is of mahogany, beauti- 
fully inlaid, and is shown with one tambour 
door open, the other closed. There is a 
mahogany door in the centre, with a tambour, 
or grooved sliding door, at each side, behind 
which are pigeon-holes and small drawers. 
The lid shuts back upon itself, and, when open, 
rests upon two pulls at each side of the upper 
drawer. It is one of my best pieces. 

Against the back of the blue divan is a 
hand-woven spread from the Ozark Mountains 
in colors of old blue and rose; and at the end is 
a child’s crib coverlet, inherited by my hus- 
band from Kentucky, and made by his great- 
grandfather’s head weaver, who was a darkey 
and avery oldman. Usually the weavers were 
women. It is a wonderful shade of powder 
blue and has the lovely pine-tree pattern. It is 
just one hundred and two years old this month. 
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HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is with 

Johnson's Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays or 

=. mops of any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then polish 

with a dry cloth—very little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous 
polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative—it forms a 
thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service ini a piece of piate glass 
over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


"Lieutad and Paste 


Polish all your furniture, woodwork and floors with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax. It protects and preserves the varnish, adding years to 
its life and beauty. It covers up mars and small surface scratches—and 


prevents checking. 
A Dust-proof Auto Polish 


Auto owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax the most satis- 
Pc8sor factory polish for their cars. It sheds water and dust and 
Saoite <—— 4 makes a “wash” last twice as long. It adds years to the 
Ce | souNs life of automobile varnish. Write for our booklet on Keep- 
D ing Cars Young—it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 














RACINE, WIS. 















UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and ; 
nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 


readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $1.50 postpaid. 
To be published early in November 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - ~-_ Boston, Massachusetts 
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TuE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
for... ..copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $..... : 
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House Beautiful Lantern Slides 








41 Mount Vernon Street - 








The Readers’ Service Department of THe House BeautTiFut has 
prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E — 50 slides on Building a House 


WRITE TO THE READERS’ SERVICE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING RENTING 
RATES AND FULL PARTICULARS 


Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 


» Boston, Massachusetts 


























MORSE FIREPLACE SETTEE 


You will enjoy sitting close to the fire on 
this upholstered, hammered-brass, room- 
beautifying settee. One side contains a 
coal scuttle; you can put odds and ends 
in the other. Adjustable to fit almost any 


fireplace. Adds two chairs to the room. 


Write for photographs and give us the name of your 
favorite mantle and tile dealer, furniture or depart- 
ment store. Sent direct on Money-Back Guarantee 


if we have no agency in your city. 





MORSE-SANFORD COMPANY 
227 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 











DREER’S 
Garden Book for 1920 


Eighty-second Edition 


A complete guide for the grower of 
Flowers or Vegetables, whether amateur 
or professional. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1920 is the re- 
sult of eighty-two years’ experiment and 
research in what is best to grow, and how 
to grow it. 

Cultural articles written by experts offer 
you the benefit of their experience with 
practically everything worth growing. 

A carefu following of these cultural di- 
rections is a guarantee against failure. 


A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book will be mailed free 
to anyone mentioning this publication. Ready after 
January Ist. 


Write today. 


Henry A. Dreer 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 














BUILD NOW 


I want to see Every American Own his Own Home 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W- 8. Witson 

















Narcissi 


6 Paper-white -50 
4 Soleil d’or(yellow) .50 

1.00 
Postage free. Bloom 
in the house in a few 
weeks, in either peb- 
bles and water or 
fibre. Fascinating, 
fragrant, never fail. 
Use your own favor- 
ite bowl. Enough 
fibre for .50 extra. 














MAX SCHLING, INC., 74 Wert 88th S«- 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
Educational Bureau 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT of The 
Atlantic Monthly Company will un- 
dertake to gather all available information 
regarding the private schools of this coun- 
try, and from the data so obtained to assist 
parents and guardians in the selection 
of schools for their children and wards. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EXTENDS A 

CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL READERS 

OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TO USE THIS 

SERVICE FEATURE. BOTH MAGAZINES 

ARE UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 
IN WRITING PLEASE ADDRESS 


The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 
The Atlantic Monthly Company 
41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Adams in Edinburgh—Their 
Work and Influence 


(Continued from page 371) 


conventional, and might have come straight 
from Pompei, not as yet resurrected. 

In the middle of Queen Street the work is 
infinitely lighter and more delicate, suggesting 
the best work of Wedgwood and Flaxman; 
the groups of cupids and dancing girls are like 
Bartolozziengravings. Between Castle Street 
and Charlotte Square a change creeps in. 
Baskets of fruit and flowers begin to replace 
the central urn on the mantelpieces, trails of 
coy groups of roses and tulips, very realistically 
treated, and ears of corn replace the lotus and 
honeysuckle conventions in the earlier streets. 
In the cupola of one house, near the west end 
of George Street, this realism reaches a climax 
in a swirling design of rose-bushes, in which 
leaves and blooms, studied directly from na- 
ture, immediately suggest the “Briar Rose” 
drawings of Burne-Jones! In conjunction 
with the roses are branches of olive and laurel, 
and from the centre of each bush spring three 
wheat-ears, in a daring contrast of slender 
uprightness. This use of wheat-ears is re- 
peated again and again with peculiarly happy 
results, and grains of wheat are used like brads 
in one remarkably fine mantelpiece in Queen 
Street. That this realistic treatment is not 
entirely a matter of date is suggested by the 
presence, in No. 4 Queen Street (now the 
Philosophical Institution) of a particularly 
imposing mantelpiece showing an urn in very 
high relief, flanked by festoons of roses and 
foliage, this house being some twenty years 
older than those of Charlotte Square. Ina 
back drawing-room is a small, but pleasing, 
mantelpiece adorned with shells and seaweeds. 

Individual houses occasionally show char- 
acteristics too marked to be accidental, so it 
may be supposed that they point to the tastes 
of the original owner. In one of the most 
exquisite houses in Edinburgh the note is 
distinctly military; heads suggestive of 
Roman emperors adorn the walls and over- 
doors, trophies of arms occur on the wonder- 
fully decorated cupola. The house next door 
seems sacred to the Arts; Tragedy and Comedy 
and a beautiful group of boys round a terrestrial 
globe are in the hall, and the cupola has 
plaques with groups of books and musical 
instruments. 

In one house in Charlotte Square there is a 
hint of the sea in a charming female figure 
leaning on an anchor, while on the back draw- 
ing-room mantelpiece an exquisite Venus 
drives her dolphin chariot across the waves, 
escorted by flying fishes. The houses for 
which these designs were made are wonderfully 
various in character, considering the compara- 
tively stereotyped plan in which the majority 
of them were built. At first the houses of the 
New Town savored too much of the old. The 
native architects, unable to shake off their 
earlier habits of thought, built tall and narrow, 
with dark turn-pike stairs and mysterious 
landings off which open surprisingly pretty 
and cheerful rooms. Others, experienced in 
country houses, placed similar mansions here 
and there in the streets, without any regard 
to their surroundings, endowing them with 
palatial rooms, state staircases for visitors 
and back stairs for the household. 

Gradually the first dull and rather awkward 
houses at the east end of the town gave way to 
more and yet more “elegant” residences as the 
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HORT-LIVED construction—which a few years ago 
—— assumed almost the proportions of a national crime—is 
cet Se oS rapidly becoming an extravagance of the past. 


unique ‘‘loop.’’ 
The arch-struc- 


p< ag The wise home-builder now builds with far-sighted 
oa caution—looking to the future when unforeseen conditions 
sustace-Geeunes. may place his home on the market. The bitter lesson of 
triple-grip holds terrific depreciation has been well learned. 

— BOSTWICK TRUSS-LOOP, the distinctive metal lath 
een A illustrated in the border and described in the panel, has grown 
sm a in popularity by leaps and bounds as wise home-building has 
and furring. become general. It performs a double service—guarding wall 
a = and ceiling surfaces from costly cracks, splits and settling, and 
gladly submitted standing as a sturdy and ever-present retardant of fire. 


on request. 







The BOSTWICK STEEL LATH Co. 
Originators of Metal Lath 
NILES, OHIO 





TRUSS-L@ 


The Distinctive Steel Lath 
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Deane’s French Range 


Shown in the i!lustration adds new proof of our versatility in de- 
signing and building kitchen ranges. In this case we had to design 
an all-gas range of generous capacity to occupy limited space. This 
range embodies every valuable feature for which Bramhall, Deane is 
noted and fulfills every requirement. We can solve your problem 
equally well. May we send you our Portfolio, ‘‘The Heart of the 
Home”’ showing Deane’s ‘‘tailor-made”"’ ranges burning various fuels 
in prominent American hoines? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. NY. 

















Then Get This Country 
House Number FREE 


HE October issue of The Architectural Record 

is devoted exclusively to country and subur- 
ban homes, with more than 100 photographs, 
exterior and interior views and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recent work of leading 
architects throughout the country. 





From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of. style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
devoted to progress and practice in all branches of architecture — 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations per month. Some houses are published in each 
issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 











House Number; also the issues of September and November— 15 numbers for only $3.00. 
Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD | 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH St, NewYork CITY SSS 12.0 


Send free your September, October and November numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning December, 
1919, for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


Special Offer Subscribe now to start December, 1919,and we will send you FREE this valuable Country 
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streets grew towards the west, and the Adam 
house as we find it in Queen Street, George 
Street and Charlotte Square represents the 
type at its best. Rising above a “sunk flat 
and area” for the servants’ quarters, come 
the dining-room, morning room and library, 
all communicating; and opening off a hall, a 
“lobby” large enough to admit a sedan chair. 
A steep and gracefully curved, rather narrow 
staircase, with a slim mahogany handrail, 
leads to the next flat, consisting of drawing- 
room (with three windows), occupying the 
entire width of the house, back drawing-room 
and card-room, again all en suite, giving a total 
of six public rooms to five or six bedrooms, two 
of which would be in the attics. That the 
rooms should all open out of each other was 
regarded as absolutely essential. 

Thickly sprinkled among these large houses 
are comfortable and commodious flats, in- 
tended, most sensibly, for those members of 
society who had an unimpeachable pedigree 
combined with narrow means—a very common 
state of affairs in Scotland at all times. These 
flats, far more in demand today, owing to the 
domestic problem, than the larger houses, now 
mostly offices, range in size from three to six 
or eight rooms, and rent from twenty to sixty 
pounds. That they were considered of equal 
importance with the four-story houses is shown 
by the wonderful decoration of a top flat in 
Princes Street, now occupied by a photogra- 
pher. 

The drawing-room in this maisonette, with 
its walls about eight or nine feet high, boasts 
of one of the most intricate and elaborate 
ceilings in the whole town, and a niche for a 
settee, decorated with medallions of dancing- 
girls suspended from bows of ribbon. In 
houses of all sizes the rooms are marvels of 
proportion and finish, the cornices very light, 
the over-doors very delicate in detail. 

The dining-rooms almost invariably show a 
rounded end opposite the windows, except in 
cases where the windows themselves are in the 
curved end; and in several cases there is a back 
room either quite round or oval—a difficult 
room to furnish, though very charming to 
look at. 

Houses in quite perfect condition are rather 
hard to find. In many cases the mantel- 
pieces are gone, either removed in the “ Thir- 
ties and Forties’ to make way for those 
ponderous slabs of marble that only need 
“sacred to the memory” to make funeral 
tombstones, or sold within recent years to the 
ubiquitous dealer, assuredly the son of the 
horse-leech! Occasionally, when the offenders 
were people of fashion, desirous of being 
“up-to-date,” the cornices and wall decora- 
tions have also been swept away, and all too 
often the fanlight over the hall door, with 
tracery delicate as lace, has been replaced by 
the baldness of plate glass. 

Princes Street is all shops today. George 
Street, Queen Street, St. Andrew Square, and 
to a considerable extent, Charlotte Square are 
given over to the office and the typewriter. 
“Princes Street and Queen Street are very 
gay,” wrote Pet Marjorie, and there are men 
alive still who remember ladies in silks and 
satins, short sleeves and long gloves, with fans 
and reticules, moving stately up the steps 
which the office boy now descends three at a 
time. Where the sedan chairs waited, he 
whistles and bangs the door behind him. 
Truly, the glory has departed, but “the grace 
of the fashion” of these houses will last as 
long as stone and lime hold together. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 3094) 


and get a fine show of blossoms. Probably 
the best plants for this purpose are the dwarf 
marigolds. The seeds of these may be sown 
directly in the window box and left to grow 
into attractive seedlings that will begin to 
blossom in a few weeks and continue in bloom 
for months. These are good varieties of 
Dwarf or French marigolds: Legion of Honor, 
Miniature Striped, Miniature Orange. The 
dwarf varieties of nasturtiums are also useful 
for sunny windows. Such sorts as Queen of 
Tom Thumbs, Ruby King and Empress of 
India give very attractive results. 

No plants that can be grown indoors have 
such an element of permanence as those which 
are grown for their foliage. While these may 
not have the brilliancy of the flowering types, 
their charm is less fleeting and they often make 
up in grace of outline for what they lack in 
beauty of color. There are comparatively 
few of these that meet all the requirements of 
house conditions. A good foliage plant must 
be immune from insects and fungous diseases 
and able to survive decided variations of heat 
and moisture. 

The Plumose asparagus or asparagus fern is 
doubtless the most popular foliage plant grown 
in America. It is really not a fern, but it has 
such a fine leafage and it will thrive under such 
varied conditions that it is of greatest value 
for use in window boxes and fern dishes gener- 
ally. One can get plants of almost any size 
at prices varying from ten cents to two dollars. 
There is an advantage in getting the smaller 
plants and watching them grow into larger 
ones. 

For places where a somewhat formal effect 
is desired the Norfolk Island pine or Araucaria 
is very useful. These are really little trees be- 
longing to the great group of coniferous ever- 
greens. They can usually be purchased at 
varying costs from fifty cents up, the price 
depending of course upon the size. The 
whorled arrangement of the branches gives a 
decorative appearance which is especially 
desirable for small tables where an individual 
display is needed. 

The so-called Umbrella palm is another at- 
tractive foliage plant which of late has not been 
used so largely as it was some years ago. This 
is really not a palm, but rather a member of 
the great sedge family, practically all of which 
grow along the borders of swamps or running 
streams where their roots are constantly in 
water. This should give the suggestion that 
the Umbrella Plant requires a great deal of 
water, the lack of which is the commonest 
cause for failure with it. Do not be afraid to 
give an abundant supply of moisture at all 
times. It will even grow in an aquarium, 
and is, in fact, one of the best plants to add 
decorative beauty to small aquariums. 

There are comparatively few plants that 
thrive in the shady parts of the ordinary room, 
but the Bowstring hemp or Sansevicria will do 
this. This interesting form is not so generally 
appreciated as it should be, largely because of 
the fact that in the greenhouses it receives too 
much direct sunlight to grow well. This 
Sansevieria has long, pointed, sword-shaped 
leaves with straight edges and a general effect 
of line that harmonizes much better with the 
Straight sides of a rectangular flower box than 
With the curves of a flower pot. These plants 
are offered by all the large plant houses at 
very reasonable prices. 
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Look ahead—plan to 
put your own key in your own front door 


And don’t let your choice of building materials stop with the selection of 
wood and stone. Choose your hardware. Select locks and hardware which 
will be in harmony with your home. 


In Sargent Hardware, protection and attractiveness are combined with 
durability. Your architect knows this and will vouch for the solid quality 
and superb finish of all Sargent products. 


Select with him, from the Sargent Book of Designs, the particular design 
which is in keeping with your home. There you will 
find many tasteful patterns which were created by Sar- 
gent designers to harmonize with the highest archi- 
tectural and decorative standards. We will send you a 
copy on request. 


Sargent Door Closers 


In every home there are doors that should be kept closed—back 
stair door, storm door, cellar door, lavatory or closet door. Sar- 
gent Door Closers add to the quiet and dignity of the home—no 
doors ajar, no slamming and banging. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 




















BUNGALOW 


CALIFORNIA *sooxs 


‘Home Kraft Homes,” ‘“Draughtsman,” ‘‘Kozy Homes,” and ‘Plan 
Kraft’—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
518 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 
































yner Flowers 


UR beautiful new catalog, invaluable to garden lovers, shows the wonderful 
assortment of Wagner Roses, Hardy Flowers, Shrubs and Trees. Tells 
how to beautify your home grounds, whether large or small, through the ad- 
vice of our Landscape Service Department and the work of Miss Janet Brown, 
our garden expert, who will send you a special sketch for your garden. 

ASK FOR CATALOG 153 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 54, SIDNEY, OHiO 


Nurserymen Landscape Gardeners Florists 
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WV roucur Iron Bridge Lamp 
Mahogany Arm Chair, upholstered in Tan 





Damask 
Brown Mahogany “me baie Vide 


Sung Period, Chinese Incense Burner . 


Vincent Collins Incorporated 
149 FIFTN Aoenae new York cits 
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$38.00 


$85.00 
$39.00 
$75.00 


























| Hew Books for Holiday Gifts : 

















THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN ¢ 


RR 

% 
BURNED BRIDGES iN 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair % 
“A splendid story of the Canadian Northwest, with its scenes terminating on - 
the Pacific Coast. It isa story of strong men, hardy deeds, with a fascinating As 
love thread throughout.’’— Boston Globe. 1.60 net , 
THE GREATER GLORY re 

}) 
By William Dudley Pelley 
“This novel of a New England Town stands in the front rank of the books of es 
the year.""— Boston Herald. ** Decidedly worth reading, it has a robustness and } 
a genial warmth that are too seldom discovered in the fiction of our age.’’— 
Boston Post. $1.75 net tt 

* 
THE BOX WITH BROKEN SEALS 

‘t 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim iy 

“This story was written,”’ says Mr. Oppenheim, ‘ ‘to explain exactly how the 

important documents, which were not found in the chest with-broken seals be- Ah 
longing to Ambassador Bernstorff when he sailed from America, were conveyed ~ 
to Europe.” $1.75 net } 

Ak 
THE OWNER OF THE LAZY D ; 
By William Patterson White nr 

“Mr. White has produced the most stirring story of the Wild West that has 

been published for many a year.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 1.60 net 





By Thornton W. Burgess 


“This book, with its 58 colored illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, is by far } 
the best bird book for children I have eve: seen.’’"—Dr. 
Director, New York Zoological Society. 


‘illiam T. Hornaday, 
$2.50 net 
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Holiday Books For Children 


(Continued from page 385) 


The undertaking seems ambitious for one per- 
son’s effort, and the verses are very uneven in 
quality, but there are real poems here and 
there. In spite of Mr. Braithwaite’s glowing 
introduction, “‘ For Days and Days” does not 
arouse in us an enthusiasm equal to that which 
he expresses. We should certainly hesitate to 
class it with Stevenson’s “‘ Garden.” There is 
more poetic quality in “A Little Freckled 
Person,” a much slighter volume, by Mary 
Caroline Davies. Compare two poems on the 
same subject :— 


THE FRIENDLY TREE 


I’ve found a place beside a friendly tree 
Where I'll hide my face when the world hurts me, 
For the tree will never hurt; | shall love it to the 
end; 
It shall have a dear, dear name: 
““My true and silent friend.” 
ANNETTE WYNNE. 


TREE-CHILDREN 


The little trees that to the breeze 
Make quaint and timorous courtesies. 
I like to come and play with these. 


Each grown-up pine that stands in line 
Is but a stranger great and fine. 
The little trees are friends of mine! 
Mary Carouine Davies. 


We have room for but one more example 
of Miss Davies’ child thought :— 


*FRAID STARS 


The stars are like us children here, 
Not any older grown: 
At night the little fraid stars stay 
Together in the Milky Way 
The brave ones stand alone. 


From the libraries comes the testimony that 
they never have enough ‘‘Twin” books. It 
is now eight years ago that ““The Dutch 
Twins” appeared, and since then Japanese, 
Eskimo, Cave, Irish, Mexican, Belgian and 
French twins have made their successive ap- 
pearance and been warmly greeted. The 
newcomer is the story of the “Scotch Twins,” 
to which the same careful study of environ- 
ment and national traits that characterized 
the earlier books has, apparently, been given. 
The adventures of Jock and Jean will appeal 
to older children than those of Kit and Kat, 
the Dutch Twins. Mrs. Perkins’ large audi- 
ence will welcome these friends from Scotland. 

“Wee Ann,” by Ethel Calvert Phillips, is 
written by one who knows real little girls and 
what they like. It all might have happened 
to any five-year-old who has a grandmother to 
visit. Everything in the story is within the 
range of childish interests and is described in 
understandable terms, easy to read, and sure 
to be enjoyed by those for whom it is meant, 
the youngest who can read, and the still 
younger to whom it will be read. 

Another volume has been added to the 
Little Schoolmate series, ‘‘The Cart of Many 
Colors.”’ This is the first of the series to have 
a bearing on the war, for the story is of child 
life in Italy, in 1915. Visitors to Palermo re- 
member the little carts gaily painted with 
scenes from well-known stories, that are so 
characteristic of Sicily. It is one of these 
carts, painted by twelve-year-old Nello, whose 
vicissitudes are traced in the story. Com- 
mandeered for the needs of the Army, the 
carazzo is taken north and eventually comes 
back to its owners bringing refugees from the 
invaded regions. Readers of twelve years, or 
younger, will learn much about Italian life 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR our readers who want to go deeper 
into certain phases of architecture, decora- 
ting or gardening than we can possibly take 
them in the limited space of a magazine page, 
we have looked up and carefully examined a 
number of books which offer the best that 


has been written on these subjects. 


Every 


book has been approved by our Readers’ Ser- 
vice—which means that the information it 


contains is authoritative. 


Tue House BEautTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, will supply any of the books listed 


below on order. 
amount should be enclosed. 


HousE PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author 
Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 
The Colonial House 
Bungalows 
Mode-:n Farm Buildings 
Concrete and Stucco 


Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 
Alfred Hopkins 


Houses Oswald C. Hering 
Low Cost Suburban 
Homes Richardson Wright 


One Hundred Country 
Aymar Embutry II 
Ruby Goodnow and 

Rayne Adams 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 
English House Design Ernest Willmott 
Making a Fireplace Henry H. Saylor 
Making a Garage A. Raymond Ellis 
= : © Study Architec- 

Chas. H. Caffin 


The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 
The Half-Timber House Allen W. Jackson 
Architectural Styles for 
Country Houses 
Old New England Door- 
ways Albert G. Robinson 


Houses 
The Honest House 


Henry H. Saylor 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 


ration Grace Wood 
—— of Furniture 

Styl Walter A. Dyer 
Medal American Period 

Furniture Dean and Peterson 


Jacobean Furniture Helen Churchill Candee 
The Tapestry Book 
The Oriental Rug Book 
Making Curtains and 

Hangings Agnes Foster 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure 
Making and Furnishing 

Outdoor Rooms and 


Helen Churchill Candee 
Mary Churchill Ripley 


Porches H. D. Eberlein 
Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings Mary H. Northend 


The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 


Decorative Styles and 


Periods Helen Churchill Candee 
How to Know Period 
Styles W. L. Kimmerle 


HOUSEKEEPING 
Nutrition of a Household’ E. and L. Brewster 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 
Harper’s Household 
Handbook 
Care of a House 
Housekeepers’ Handy 


Clark 


Book Lucia M. Baxter 
The Business of Home 


Management Mary Pattison 
For the Comfort of the 
Family Josephine Story 


GARDENING 
Edward I. Farrington 
Gertrude Jekyll 
Frank A. Waugh 


Backyard Garden, The 

Garden Ornament 

Outdoor Theatres 

The Well-Considered 
Garden 

Garden Steps 

Gardening for Little Girls 

The Backyard Garden 


Mrs. Francis King 
Ernest Cobb 

Olive Hyde Foster 
Edward I. Farrington 


Home Fruit Grower M. G. Kains 
Fruits and ‘Vegetables 

Under Glass William Turner 
Making Paths and Drive- 

ways C. H. Miller 


Introduction to Study 


of Landscape Design Hubbard and Kimball 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Home Crafts of Today and 
Yesterday 

Collectors’ Manual 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate 

Chats on English China 

Chats on Old — Arthur Hayden 

Chats on O]d Clocks Arthur Hayden 

The Old China Book N. Hudson Moore 

Hand Woven Coverlets Eliza Calvert Hall 


Florence Buchanan 
N. Hudson Moore 


N. Hudson Moore 
Arthur Hayden 


A check for the specified 


Price 
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50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 


Send for our list of special combination 
offers of the above books with THe House 


BEAUTIFUL for one year. 
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Beautiful Teeth 


Are Now Attained in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


By Ending Film 


A film on your teeth is what dis- 
colors them. It is also the basis 
of tartar. 

It is that slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings and 
tartar forms. It gets into crevices 
and stays. And it causes most tooth 
troubles. 

The tooth brush does not com- 
pletely remove it. The ordinary 
tooth paste cannot dissolve it. So 
millions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 


germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Dental authorities long have 
known that this film is the great 
tooth wrecker. They have known 
that brushing did not end it. They 
have seen tooth troubles constantly 
increase. 

But now they have found, and 
amply proved, a way which does 
combat it. It is based on pepsin, 
and is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

It proves itself. You can see the 
results. So we ask you to try it for 
ten days and see what it does for 
your teeth. 


A Delightful Test 


Pepsodent is delightful. This ten-day test will 
be simple and pleasant and free. And it has 
brought to countless homes a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

Able authorities, for five years, have proved it 
in every way. Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. So you owe to yourself this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 


albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then con- 
stantly to combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science discovered a 
harmless activating method. And that new 
method, combined with other agents, gives to 
Pepsodent its power to fight this film. 


Pepsaodéent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant based on activated pepsin, 
now advised for daily use by leading dentists and 
sold by druggists everywhere. 270 
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Send the Coupon for a ' Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube ; THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

You know, we believe, that your ! Dept. 901, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

present methods are inadequate. They ; Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

do not end film, do not save the teeth. I! 

Then let us send you a 10-Day Tube ; Name 

to show what this new way does. gs Address . 
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“THE PROOF OF 
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THE FENCING IS 
IN THE LASTING.” 


“Build of Cypress Lumber and You Build but Gace.” 


fd 
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““Ingrowing Fence” 


— WITHOUT A NAIL 
ET OR A PEG IN It. 


Below is a glimpse 
down a country 
highway (‘de big 
road,” as Uncle 
Remus called it) 
near Monroe, 
Louisiana. That 
fence has no posts. 
It was built by forc- 
ing split Cypress 
boards between sap- 
lings. This occurred 
so many years ago 
‘that nobody knows 
when it was, nor who 
was the labor-saving 
genius who did it. 
Then the trees grew, 
and grew, and grew. 


NOW, PLEASE, study the 
larger photograph and 
see in detail how the 
fence looks today, Note 
the size of the tree, and 
how deeply are embedded 
the ends of those old 
Cypress rails—no one 
can tell how deep they 
extend in. Note, also, 
how weathered they are, 
yet they ring as true and 
sound under a hammer 
as though just hewn. 
Were those old Cypress 
boards somebody's 
money’s worth? Why 
should not YOU do 
as well with your lumber 
money—whether you are 
building a beautiful home 
or just patching up the 
old place? (USE CYPRESS.) 














Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help You. 








Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


___ 1206 Hibernia Bank ¢ Building, New w Orleans, | La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’ Ss. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 



































A book by the author of ‘The Comforts of 


THE PERFECT 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Mr. Bergengren is in a fair way to repeat the success of his earlier volume in 
this collection of humorous essays on the foibles of men. 
A CHARMING GIFT — A DELIGHTFUL BOOK TO READ ALOUD 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 


THE 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $.... for .... copies of THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
NE Sr va tings Shee Sick oie be ba ee ee Cin Seen Sa Ooe.c wane oes oe RPO Era ore aes 
EE POE ah Soke Oh sian ioe meen boss ee RE RR RN eRe an ee tee ae ec 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 


Home’’—one of last season’s successes. 


GENTLEMAN 


Ready Nov. 1. $1 postpaid. 


MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Holiday Books For Children 
(Continued from page 406) 


and customs from “‘ The Cart of Many Colors” 
and will perhaps gain 4: more sympathetic 
understanding of their Italian countrymen. 

Turning the pages of that very human book, 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Chil- 
dren,”’ we are struck by the picture of the 
close companionship existing between father 
and children. It is a book to be read aloud 
in the home,—by fathers who may well wonder 
at the moments snatched by a President from 
crowded days and nights to write to the school- 
boys away from home. Reading aloud was a 
habit in the Roosevelt home, continued at 
times when many fathers might feel them- 
selves excused. Amid the multitude of duties 
and cares that surrounded his life in the White 
House Mr. Roosevelt writes :— 

“With Archie and Quentin | have finished 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ and have now 
begun ‘The Deerslayer’ . this reading to 
them in the evening gives me a chance to see 
them that I would not otherwise have, al- 
though sometimes it is rather hard to get 
time.” 

The first thought on seeing “‘ The Children’s 
Life of the Bee” is, Why? However, the book 
seems to be skilfully cut and arranged, perhaps 
for the better as far as younger readers are 
concerned. The ecstatic chapter on the Nup- 
tial Flight has been omitted, while the descrip- 
tion of the swarm, the Foundation of the City, 
The Young Queens and the Massacre of the 
Males have been retained. Children, when 
they are interested in the subject, will read 
Maeterlinck without alteration, just as they 
will read Fabre. And Fabre must often have 
thought of the possible appeal he would make 
to the nature-loving boy, for he describes the 
influence a book may have on a life thus:-— 

“There are for each one of us, according to 
his turn of mind, certain books that open up 
horizons hitherto undreamed of and mark an 
epoch in our mental life. They fling wide the 
gates of a new world wherein our intellectual 
powers are henceforth to be employed, they 
are the spark which lights the fuel on a hearth 
doomed, without its aid, to remain indefinitely 
bleak and cold. And it is often chance that 
places in our hands those books which mark 
the beginning of a new era in the evolution of 
our ideas. The most casual circumstances, a 
few lines that happen somehow to come before 
our eyes decide our future and plant us in the 
appointed groove.” 





Epitor’s Note.—For the convenience of our 
readers we have arranged to take care of orders 
for books mentioned in this article. 


The Lantern Slide Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


THe Museum owns a large collection of 
lantern slides, covering objects in its own 
galleries, as well as famous works of art in 
other places—architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ings, and the minor arts. 

The number of slides is increasing so rapidly 
that it is not feasible to use a printed cata- 
logue. The slides are so arranged as to form 
a catalogue themselves, and may be easily 
consulted in the office of the department, 
where every facility for such examination is 
provided. Office hours are from ten o'clock 
until five on week days, except Saturday, and 
on Saturday from ten until one. The de- 
partment is closed on Sunday and on holidays. 
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Al Gift from the head of the house to his entire family. The 


only sure root and foundation fora sturdy family tree—a Home. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


places this home within reach at minimum building cost. Attractive 
folio of houses and information promptly on request. Write now. 


¢ Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade—Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
1231 Boyle Building. Little Rock, Arkansas 








ys you ae Bakers too! 


Gos rit of Christmas always prompts the selection of the best 
Faker ste and Bakers Choclatesareoral times and for 


all ages. ped generations have known and have recognized the) 


superior quality and flavor of these standards of the world for purity 


and excell lnc, | 
‘Booklet of Choice Recipes sent tree. 


WALTER BAKER G&S» Ce Lid. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER .MASS. 

















